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New Books of Varied Interest 


HENRY MILNER RIDEOUT’S new novel 


The Twisted Foot 


A thrilling, absorbing narrative of adventure in the tropical seas and remote islands of the Far East. Seldom has 
a novelist hit upon a more haunting series of happenings than those which involve the American hero, the charming 
heroine, the mysterious Englishman, the more mysterious Asiatics, that live in this tale of “ clean and wholesome 
danger.”’ Seven full-page illustrations. $1.20 net. Postage 14 cents. 





ELIZABETH BISLAND WETMORE’S 


At the Sign of the Hobby-Horse 


Mrs. Wetmore’s penetrating mind and vivacious style are seen to advantage in these papers. A few of the topics 
treated are ““The Merals of the Modern Heroine,’’ ‘Common or Garden Books,” ‘‘ The Child in Literature,” 
“Strong Meat for the Masses,” ‘‘ Upon Making the Most of Life,’’ ete. The essays are vigorous in thought and 
expression and uncommonly readable. $1.25 net. Postage 14 cents. (Ready May /1.) 


vemeteieeen: tre The New Laokoén 


In this volume Professor Babbitt traces from its beginnings in writers like Rousseau and Diderot to the present 
day a confusion of the arts entirely different from that attacked by Lessing in the ““ Laokodn.’’ He discusses such 
topics as word-painting, programme music and color-audition, working out at the same time thorough-going defini- 
tions of the terms classic, pseudo-classic, and romantic, and ending with a piea for a humanistic reaction against 
certain modern tendencies. ( Ready May 21.) 


HENRY. D. THOREAU’S 


Notes on New England Birds 


, Arranged and Edited by FRANCIS H. ALLEN 
No one has written more poetically of our native birds than Thoreau, and this volume, containing all that he says 
about birds in the fourteen volumes of his Journal, will be weleomed by all bird-lovers. The volume has been 


arranged and annotated by a competent ornithologist. 
Attractively illustrated. $1.75 net. Postage 15 cents. (Ready May 11.) 


EDWARD M. CHAPMAN’S 


English Literature in Account with Religion 


‘** Altogether Mr. Chapman has written a most delightful and thoughtful book on the English literature of the 
nineteenth century, with a discriminating judgment that testifies to a thorough knowledge of his subject, and an 
unexceptionable taste, while the novelty of his point of view imparts a charming freshness of treatment to themes 
that are no longer new.’’— New York Herald. $2.00 net. Postage 17 cents. 


Letters to my Son (Anonymous) 
A unique book of intense human interest. It tells the story of a woman’s early wedded life with remarkable 
poignancy, and with a humor, tenderness, picturesqueness, and lack of self-consciousness that cannot fail to win 
thousands of readers, especially women. (Ready May 21.) 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK 


WATSON on the CONSTITUTION 


By DAVID K. WATSON, LL.B., LL.D. ExnausTive | 
Of the Columbus, Ohio, Bar 


An exhaustive, well-balanced, comprehensive treatise on the Constitution of the United States, tracing the out- 
lines of the Constitution from the meeting of the first Colonial Congress in 1774 to the convention which framed 
the Constitution in 1787. A complete history is given of the adoption of the Declaration of Independence; of 
the correspondence of Jefferson, Adams and other statesmen and members of the Colonial Congress relating to 
that subject, together with sketches of the men who composed the Constitutional Convention. The history of 
the Constitution begins with the preamble, of which there is given the most complete history ever written. Each 
article is then considered in its order, section by section and clause by clause. This arrangement’ is followed 
throughout the work. ' 

The historical portion of the work is based largely upon the proceedings of the convention which framed 
the Constitution, every important subject being traced to its origin. 

The subject of Interstate Commerce is most exhaustively dealt with from the earliest Federal opinion to . 
the present day. The subject of amendments extensively discussed. 

The work also contains chapters on the Federal Judiciary Before the Constitution; the Power of the Judiciary 
to Declare Laws Unconstitutional; the Police Power; Corporations; Combinations; the Acquisition and Govern- 
ment of National Domain. 


Copious footnotes; over one thousand opinions of the courts referred to. (Ready May 20.) 











COMPREHENSIVE 




















| ctear | Two large volumes. Law buckram. $12. | uP-ro-pare | 
CALLAGHAN & COMPANY 
LAW BOOKSELLERS PUBLISHERS CHICAGO, ILL. 





CANADA: The Empire of the North 
By AGNES C. LAUT ; Price, $1.75 net. 


“ Miss Laut has prepared a story of the Dominion’s life with such impartiality that either Canadian or Yankee can 
read it without irritation, which is more than can be said of most other American Histories.” — The Interior, Chicago. 


CARLA WENCKEBACH, PIONEER 
By MARGARETHE MULLER Price, $1.25 net. 


Of this book, the history of a Frisian woman whose life was closely identified with American education, and partic- 
ularly with Wellesley College, Katherine Lee Bates says: “It is a human document of rare significance, rich in 
humor, sympathy, and, above all, in its fearless, faithful presentation of a modern woman as known by a woman.” 


POEMS OF TENNYSON 


Edited by HENRY VAN DYKE Mlastrated with photogravures. Price, $1.50 net. 


“That Dr. Van Dyke is the fittest man in America to make a volume of selections from Tennyson is generally 
recognized; that he has done his work with the discretion of a true lover of Tennyson and with almost exhaustive 
scholarship is seen by anyone who will examine the volume; and that the Atheneum Press Series is one of the most 
serviceable series on the market is known to all.” — Stockton Axson, Professor of English, Princeton University. 


PHYSICAL AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Professors GREGORY, KELLER, and BISHOP, of Yale University. Just Published. Price, $3.00. 


“ This is the most systematic and accurate presentation of the relations of geographical, political, and social influ- 
ences to the facts of production and trade which has ever been published.” 





GINN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.’S BOOKS 


TRAVEL 


Camp and Camino in Lower California 
By ARTHUR WALBRIDGE NORTH 
Author of “ THE MorHer or CALIFORNIA.” 
A book of adventure and exploration in a region which lies almost 
P unknown at our very doors. Lower California has a long and fascinat- 
ing history. Upon this region Mr. North is probably the greatest living 
authority, and the book contains not only stirring records of adventure, 
but no less valuable records of scientific exploration and description. 
8vo, about 350 pages. With 22 illustrations. $3.00 net. Postage 18 cts. 


A Guide to Great Cities — Northwestern Europe 
For Young Travelers and Others By ESTHER SINGLETON 
Author of * Rome,” “ FLORENCE,” etc., etc. 
J Such a book as-will place young and untravelled visitors in touch with 
the ten famous cities it describes. 
12mo. 350 pages. 12 Illustrations. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cts. 





Pee ee OOOO OOOO 


4 BIOGRAPHY 
} A Guide to American Biography—«Men of Mind” ( 
, For Young People and Beginners By BURTON E. STEVENSON 


Author of “ Guipge To AMERICAN BioGRaPHY — MEN OF ACTION,” 

* Days AND DEEDS,” etc. 
P An inspiring record of the achievements of men of mind in American 
history. 12mo. 388 pages. 16 illustrations. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cts. 


A Stepson of Fortune By HENRY MURRAY 


An autobiography, refreshing for its candor, vigor of expression, range 
of experience, and portraits of noted men. 





8vo, about 350 payes. Frontispiece. $2.75 net. Postage 12 cts. MR. ARTHUR WALBRIDGE NORTH ? 

; ] 

FICTION 2 

2 The Top of the Morning ae: a JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS { 

Vv ( Author of * ELLEN” and “Open House.” § 
‘ A thoroughly readable book; sparkling, high-spirited, full of vitality, vivacity, all ante 4 

With fr ontispiece in color. 12mo. $1.50. ‘ 

P Gwenda By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY § 

( Author of “ Dimsre anv I,” “ Hitary on Her Own,” “ Haze or HEATHERLAND.’ ) 

A love-story told to a confidante; in fact, the story of two loves — one that failed, followed by one that succeeded. An 


intimate, intense story relieved by humor and a flavor of worldly wisdom. 
12mo. 350 pages. With frontispiece. $1.50. 
, 
> The Owls of St. Ursula’s By JANE BREWSTER REID 


The pranks and escapades of four girls at boarding school; told with spirit and dash. 
12mo. 250 pages. With four illustrations. $1.25. 


( I P = f G d VERSE 
n rails Compiled by TEMPLE SCOTT ?) 
> moe S pubis Author of “ Tae PLEASURE op READING,’ and Editor of ** Swirrt.”’ , 


The first coliection in English of garden poems, covering in its range the whole field of English poetry. 
16mo, about 250 pages. With frontispiece, decorations, etc. $1.25 net. Postage 8 cts. 


Odes on the Generations of Man By HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER 


i ¥: ”* ” 
4 “ This is poetry.” — The Living Age. Author of * Porrry AND THE INDIVIDUAL, ee aa eee = 


. LITERATURE 
$ Women as Letter Writers Edited by ADA M. INGPEN 
The best letters written in English by women from the 16th century to our own day 

Foolscap, 8vo, cloth, gilttop. With 9 1 aits. $1.25net. Postage 10 cts. 


4 NOTABLE RECENT BOOKS 





Retrospections of an Active Life By JOHN BIGELOW 


The most important contribution of 1909 to American Biography and History. 
3 vols., 8vo. 40 portraits. $12.00 net. Carriage extra. 


The Garden in the Wilderness By “A HERMIT” 


12mo, 220 pages. 50 drawings and illustrations, decorative end-papers, etc. $1.50net. 


History of Architecture. Vol. Il By RUSSELL STURGIS 


““No history of Architecture has ever before appeared in the English language that can even be compared with 
it.” — Architectural Record. Quarto. 400 illustrations. Per vol. $5.00 net. Carriage extra. 


Portrait catalogue in preparation. Sent on request. 


THE GALES & TAYLOR CO., AEN. YORK CITY 


Pett» 
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SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 





THE SHERIFF OF DYKE HOLE 


A story of.a Montana Mimng Cam By RIDGWELL CULLUM, 

author of “ The Watchers of the heins * Frontispiece in color by 

The Kinneys. Large 12mo, cloth. $1 ) postpaid. 
A powerful story of the untamed forces on the borders of civilization. The 
tale shows rare imaginative quality, but lacks neither grip nor intensity; 
while the Sheriff himself, with his blunt honesty, his deep fund of humor, 
and his many homely but inimitable observations, is a remarkable character. 


MADEMOISELLE CELESTE 


A Romance of the French Revolu- 
tion. By ADELE FERGUSON 
KNIGHT. Frontispiece in color 
by Crarence F. UnpERWoop. 
Large 12mo, cloth. $1.50 postpaid. 
Into this story have been woven many 
of the strange adventures, the crowd- 
ing perils, the marvelous escapes, that 
were so common in the stirring days of the French Revolution; yet, 
more interesting than all the adventure is the charming love story that 
gradually develops and reaches a thrilling and aad climax in 
the last chapter. 


THE GREAT NATURAL HEALER 


By CHARLES HEBER CLARK a Adeler), author of ** Out 
of the Hurly-Burly.” 16mo, half cloth. 5 full-page illustrations. 
5O cents net; by mail, 56 cents. 


This sketch relates the trials of a man who, through a misunderstanding 
and its consequent train of peculiar circumstances, is mistaken for a great natural healer by the unsophisticated 
people of the little town of Borax. The narrative, told as it is in a perfectly serious nianner, is humorous in the 


extreme. 
THE ABC OF COLLECTING OLD POTTERY 
By J. F. BLACKER, author of “ The A B C of Collecting Old China,” ete. Large 12mo, cloth. 340 
pages. 32 full pages of half-tone illustrations, besides numerous line cuts. $2.00 net ; by mail, $2.13, 
This volume has been prepared with a special view of supplying a moderate-priced book for the use of 
amateur collectors, as an aid in selecting and classifying their specimens. 


365 VEGETABLE DISHES 


A vegetable dish for every day in the year. Printed in two colors throughout. Decorative cover by 
LEYENDECKER in color. 16mo, 50 cents net ; by mail, 58 cents. 


In view of the present agitation over the high price of meat, every housekeeper should welcome this timely 
volume that tells how to prepare nourishing and appetizing dishes without the use of that article. 


HENRY CLAY (American Crisis Biographies) 
y his grandson, THOMAS H. CLAY. Completed by nm Paxson OBERHOLTZER, Ph.D. 12mo, 
eee Vith frontispiece portrait. $1.25 net ; by mail, $ 


It is eminently fitting that this life of Henry Clay should ~ written by his grandson. The author’s aim 
has been to recall Clay’s patriotism and statesmanship, and to recount the charming characteristics that 
made him one of the most beloved of public men. 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD (American Crisis Biographies) 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Jr. 12mo, cloth. With frontispiece portrait. $1.25 net ; by mail, $1.37. 
To the untiring efforts of William H. Seward, Secretary of State, during the struggle for the preservation of 
the Union, the nation owes much. Dr. Hale has given a comprehensive and well-delineated portrayal of the 


man and his publie services. PREHISTORIC RHODESIA 


An examination of the Historical, Ethnological, and Archaeological Evidences as to the Origin and 
Age of the Rock Mines and Stone Buildings By Ricnarp N. HA t, co-author of “ The Ancient Ruins 
of Rhodesia.” 8vo, cloth. With 60 illustrations and maps. $3.50 net; by mail, $3.70. 


This book opens up a vast field. After careful excavations and untiring research, Mr. Hall puts before us 
the prehistoric condition of the country and its inhabitants. 


‘or Sale by All Booksellers — or Sent by Mail upon Receipt of the Required Amount 








GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA 
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“A classic of adventure.’’ —NEW YORK SUN. 
SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON’S WONDERFUL WORK 


The Heart of the Antarctic 


A Complete Record of the Shackleton Antarctic Expedition, 1907-1909 


TWO VOLUMES 
ROYAL OCTAVO 
Twelve Color Plates 
Three nd 


a 
over 300 Illustrations. 
Cloth, $10.00 net. 


“The most interesting, thrilling, and instructive narrative of polar exploration ever put 
before the public. It is seldom that a real explorer gives us such a graphic and enlivened 
picture of his experiences. Every act of importance about the journey is set down in such 
human fashion and with so keen a sense of humor that there is not a dull moment in the 
entire 800 pages.’’ — Boston Evening Transcript. 








ay = al NE Wea Eat oath 
0) 
By re re B O O K. S By WILL L. COMFORT 


“ ‘The Winning Chance.” A Romance of Love and War. 


“ Mrs. Dejeans portrays a woman 
moved by a sincere love and yet 
sacrificing all the demands of her 
own rich nature. Above the love 
of a man she puts her maternal 
love for a girl whom she meets in 
a startling way.” 

— Philadelphia Press. 

Three illustrations in colors 
by The Kinneys. 
12mo. Decorated cloth. 


Raleigh 
A Spirited Romance of 
lizabeth’s Court. 


By WILLIAM DEVEREUX 
and STEPHEN LOVELL 


8 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 














Hie COMBE ERCICLOPAEDIA Philadelphia 


“If you like big stories of big men 
and big causes, here is one of the 
biggest and finest romances that 
has been written these many 
years.”’ 

— Chicago Daily Journal. 


Colored frontispiece by 
Martin Justice. 


12mo. Cloth, with colored 
inset, $1.50. 





The Daughters of Suffolk 


A Romance of the Middle 
XVI Century. 


By WILLIAM JASPER NICOLLS 
24 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 

















Robert Hichens’s Bella Donna 


IS STILL THE MOST WIDELY 
DISCUSSED NOVEL OF THE DAY 








THE NUCLEUS OF EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD BE 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 
Edited by ANGELO HEILPRIN and LOUIS HEILPRIN 


“ A work of such thorough execution and admirable plan 
as to leave no room for adverse criticisms.’”’— The Dial. 


Over 2,000 pages. Quarto. Sheep, $10.00 net; 
half Russia, $12.50 net; patent index, 50 cents extra. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors 
With Supplement. 
By JOHN FOSTER KIRK, LL.D. 
The only work of its kind, and contains a perfect mine of 
information about books and their authors. 


Five volumes. Imperial octavo. Per set, cloth, $17.50; 
morocco, $37.50. 





Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of 
English Literature 


New Edition. 
A clear and comprehensive survey of English literature 
from its beginning to the twentieth century. 
Three volumes, 2,500 pages. Imperial octavo. 
Cloth $12.00 net per set. 


LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL 
Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology 

This eee work has lately undergone an extensive 
revision. 


One volume, Sheep, $8.00 net ; half morocco, $10.00 net. 
Also a subscription edition in two large octavo volumes. 

















J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS—NEW BOOKS 
New and Cheaper Editions of the Oxford Poets 


Beautifully Printed on Fine, White Paper. 





Cloth, 12mo, 50 cents. Large, 8vo, $1.25. 
‘* The Oxford Edition of the Poets is now ‘* Among a multitude of cheap editions, there 
by far the best in the market.” __ spyere is nothing to equal this series of Oxford Edi- 
F tions of prose and poetry.” — BOOKMAN, 
SHAKESPEARE BURNS TENNYSON 
SHELLEY WORDSWORTH HOOD 
BYRON KEATS PALGRAVE, Golden Treasury 


And many others. — Complete lists upon request. 


Second Chambers An Inductive Study in Political Science. J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. 


The author discusses the Upper Houses of legislature of England, the United States. 
Germany, France, Canada, Australia and South Africa. 


Cloth. $1.75 net. 
Pattern Designing ARCHIBALD H. CHRISTIE 
Traditional methods of Pattern designing. An introduction to the study of Decorative Art. 
Cloth. 31 Plates. 380 Figures. $2.00 net. 
The Theory and Art of Perspective G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. 
A book of value to those interested in painting, sculpture and architecture. 
Cloth. 301 Figures. $3.25 net. 
The Story of the Comets GEORGE F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. 
Simply told for general readers. *With numerous plates and other illustrations (more than 
100 in all). 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 


A book which is of exceptional interest at the present time, in view of the great public 
interest which has sprung up in connection with the expected return next year of ‘* Halley’s 


Comet.”’ 
The Iphigenia in Tauris in Euripides Translated into English rhyming verse, 
with explanatory notes, by GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D., D.Litt. 
Cloth. 75 cents net. 
Also translated by same author. 
MEDEA, cloth; 75 cents. ELECTRA, 75 cents net. 


Trojan Women, Medea, and Electra in one volume. $1.75 net. 


Theodore Roosevelt, Dynamic Geographer 


Based on a lecture delivered to the School of Geography, Oxford University, March 8, 1909, 
by FRANK BUFFINGTON VROOMAN, F.R.G.S. 








Cloth, 70 cents. 8vo. Paper covers, 40 cents. 
The Works of Christopher Marlowe Edited by C. F. TUCKER BROOKE 
Instructor in English in Yale University. 
Cloth, $1.75 net. Cloth, on Oxford India paper, $2.50 net. 
Shakespeare ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
Written in 1905 and now first published. 
““It is a Pindaric ode, a paean, a gloria in excelsis.’ — The Nation. 
Cloth. 50 cents net. 














For sale by all Booksellers — Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS *seanch 29-35 W. 32d STREET, NEW YORK 
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MOP Ree 





THE BUTTERFLY MAN By George Barr McCutcheon 
Author of ““Graustark,” ‘‘ The Day of the Dog,” etc. 

A strikingly interesting character is the Butterfly Man, and strikingly interesting is the story of 

his flight through society, with a true account of his love affairs with the girl whom he wanted 

to marry and could n’t quite love; and the girl whom he loved and could n’t quite marry. And 

it is told in just that light, bright, and delightful way with which the author has captivated 

thousands of readers a dozen times before. 

Illustrated in color by HARRISON FISHER. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 





THE RUNNING FIGHT > By William Hamilton Osborne 


Author of ‘‘ The Red Mouse.” 
Mr. Osborne is a born story-teller, with a natural gift for suspense, surprise, and dramatic situ- 
ations, as his widely popular first novel, “The Red Mouse,” will attest. “The Running Fight ” 
is a story after the author’s own heart, tense, rapid, strong, full of unexpected situations and 
startling denouements, and with a very strong and tender love story running through it. 


IMustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 





THE NEW BAEDEKER casuat NoTEs OF AN IRRESPONSIBLE TRAVELLER 
. By Harry Thurston Peck, Litt.D. 


Author of ‘Twenty Years of the Republic,” etc. 
Almost as good as a visit to a place is the Irresponsible Traveller’s light, humorous, and yet 
wonderfully keen and adequate description of it. No.traveller, irresponsible or otherwise, 
should fail to read this book. 
lilustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Net $1.50. 





WILL SHAKESPEARE oo stratrorp AND AVON 


A DRAMA By Margaret Crosby Munn 
Mrs. Munn’s work will be of the most inestimable value. It is a great achievement, since it 
throws a fresh light upon what so many have called the «Mystery of Shakespeare,” and has 
been accomplished with a very subtle appreciation of motives and consequences as they arise and 
work themselves out in the human heart. In this play Shakespeare lives again with vividness. 


12mo. Cloth. Net $1.20. 





THE LIFE OF DANIEL COIT GILMAN By Fabian Franklin 


Through letters and other sources of information the author shows the life of President Gilman 
not only as a great educator and a many-sided man of affairs, but as a charming friend and a 
delightful husband and father. The volume abounds in interesting correspondence with Cobden, 
President Angell, Carl Schurz, Andrew D. White, President Eliot, Sidney Lanier, and many 


other prominent men. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. Net $3.50. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 











| NEW YORK | 
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** The author speaks from first hand of the decade in which Chicago 
reached the maturity of its first growth.’’ — Cuicaco Daity News. 


Bygone Days in Chicago 


By FREDERICK F. COOK 


‘THE world is interested in Chicago, and there is no one who will not 

be interested in this, the most fascinating and informing book ever 
published dealing with the early life of Chicago. The prominent part 
that the city took in war preparations; the picturesque incidents and per- 
sonalities of war-time days; the life of the ‘‘ Underworld,” then graced 
by a type of gambler which has disappeared forever, and a hundred and 
one vivid stories of the ‘‘Garden City,’’ are here presented in a fresh and 
vigorous style by an old newspaper reporter, who writes for the most 
part from intimate personal observation. 


‘** This entertaining volume is of large value to the people of Chicago but there are also many 
things in it of absorbing interest to outsiders and which have much more than a local scope.’’ 
— The Galesburg Republican-Register. 

Illustrated from rare prints and photographs. 8vo, $2.75 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 














Have You Guessed the Author ? 


Lincoln: An Address 
By ISAAC NEWTON PHILLIPS John the Unafraid 


Reporter of the Supreme Court of Illinois. 
** The Twentieth Century Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ 
This little book is an analysis by a man 
who has studied Lincoln’s career with a ‘It is a strong, true, beautiful plea for human 
‘ . " . brotherhood, written by one, whoever he may be, that 
view of finding an explanation for it. The 


has learned the lesson and the worth of service.’’ 
author makes clear that the great lesson of Cuanuzs Eowaap Russait, 


Lincoln’s life was patience. New York City, N. Y. 

‘* As an appreciation of Lincoln it is the estimate ‘*Through you I wish to thank the unnamed 
of a fine mind, after exhaustive research into a per- author of ‘John the Unafraid.’ A really. telling 
sonally fascinating and absorbing subject, and, his- piece of work, one breathing a noble spirit and 


torically, the book may be set down as absolutely hrased to carry its message far and deep.” 
dependable. In all the mass of Lincoln biography 4 “os ae _“ R sir 

we hold it as far and away the most gratifying and fie eek al de 4 
satisfying.’’ — The Bloomington Bulletin. The University of Chicago. 


Printed in two colors, bound in purple boards. 


With frontispiece portrait ; novelty boards. 
Boxed, $1.00 net. 


$7.00 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


A. C. McCriurc & Co., PuBLISHERS A. C. McCriurc & Co., PUBLISHERS 
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CROWELL’S SPRING BOOKS 





China and the Far East 


The work of a score of writers, diplomats, and 
scholars, specialists on this subject. Originally 
given in the form of lectures at Clark University, 
this authoritative book is now issued in one volume. 


Edited by GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE. 


S&vo, $2.00 net; postage, 20 cents. 





The Winning of 
Immortality 


A well-grounded argument that 
man is not necessarily immortal, 
but may become so. 


By FREDERIC PALMER. 


$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 





Oberammergau 


A timely book, of-special value for 
visitors to the Passion Play this 
year. It is well illustrated by 
photographs taken by the author. 


By JosEPHINE H. SHorr. 


$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 











OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Faith and Health 


$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 


By CHARLES R. Brown, Author of ““ The Young Man’s Affairs.’’ 


The Christian Pastor in the New Age 


$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 


By ALBERT J. LYMAN, Author of “‘ Preaching in the New Age.” 


Do It to a Finish 


30 cents net; postage, 5 cents. 


By Ortson SwETT MARDEN, Editor of *‘ Success.”’ 


A New Heaven and a New Earth 


$1.25 net; postage, 15 cents. 


By CHARLES BropiE PATTERSON, Author of “ The Will to be Well.” 


Punishment and Reformation (Revised and Enlarged Edition) $1.75 net; postage, 15 cents. 
By F. H. Wines, Special Agent Eleventh U. 8. Census. 


The First Folio Shakespeare 


Pericles Cymbeline 


3 New Volumes 
Troylus and Cressida 


Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and H. A. CLARKE 


Cloth, 75 cents each. 


Leather, $1.00. 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Some Remarkable Recent Publications 





FACT AND THEORY 


Promenades of an Impressionist By James Huneker 


The field of the writer’s promenades is mainly modern. They lead among 
such men as Cezanne, Rops, Monticelli, Rodin, Carriere, Degas, and Sorolla. 
If the author turns back as far as Greev, Velasquez, and even Botticelli, it is 
because they are, in a sense, modern discoveries. 

“The many persons who wish to learn something tangible about modern 
artists will be glad to turn to Mr. Huneker’s * Promenades of an Impression- 
ist.’’’ —The N.-Y. Sun. 

“We have many writers on art.subjects in these days, but none so sugges- 
tive as Mr. Huneker. After reading any of his sketches one is seized with a 
burning desire to see the pictures he describes and that is about as great a 
compliment as could be paid to any critic.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

‘** It is a companionable book, full of strange and unexpected learning that 
is without a suggestion of pedantry. It ought to find its way into the baggage 
of many lovers of culture when they invade Europe this year.”’— The N. Y. 
Evening Sun. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 


The Indian and His Problem By Francis E. Leupp 


The writer was for four years Commissioner of Indian Affairs. This fact, 
taken with his life-long interest in the Indian, marks him as the man of all 
men fitted to write on this subject. 

‘*Mr. Leupp writes authoritatively and out of a large and practical experi- 
ence and his book will attract the attention of all thinking people.’’ — Spring- 
field Union. 

‘“* No clearer statement of the case has ever been presented to the Ameri- 
can public. Mr. Leupp’s book is highly entertaining from beginmmg to end, 
apart from its intrinsic power as a contribution to the Indian question. He 
surveys the field broadly, and yet touches it in detail, drawing from his official 
experience for illustrations and examples to demonstrate his larger proposi- 
tions. He gets down to the fundamental basis at every point.”’ — The Wash- 
ington Evening Star. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20. 


Some Musical Recollections of Fifty Years 
With Memoir by Mrs. Hoffman By Richard H 

Delighttul memories of musicians and musical affairs in this country and En- 
gland. The account of Mendelssohn’s leading of the “‘ Elijah’’ at Birming- 
ham ; of Jenny Lind and her appearance at Castle Garden and her tour of this 
country under P. T. Barnum; of Thalberg, Von Bulow, Gottschalk, Liszt. 
These and many other reminiscences of the audiences, musicians, concerts of 
the country fifty years ago, make up a fascinating book. 

Illustrated, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 


Privilege and Democracy in America Frederie’C. Howe 


“We think ‘ Privilege and Democracy in America’ should be read by all 
voters.’’ — Charleston News and Courier. 

‘** Mr. Howe’s book is an earnest and thoughtful contribution to the discus- 
sion of the present social and economic disturbances, of which the increased 
cost of living is a pressing and obvious manifestation.’”’ — N. Y. Globe. 

** Distinguished by its acuteness of historical observation, its truth of pre- 
mise, its logic of deduction, and its clearness of diction.”’ — Washington Herald. 


$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 
Our Garden Flowers By Harriet L. Keeler 


With 96 full-page illustrations from photographs and 186 illustrations from 
drawings. Full of information, practical, tested, systematically arranged, and 
indexed. With the same high intelligence, deep knowledge, remarkable thor- 





oughness, and unique charm that made famous her other books — “* Our Native 
Trees *’ and “ Our Northern Shrubs’ — this popular study of garden flowers is 
written. $2.00 nel; (postage extra). 





FICTION 


The Angel of 
Lonesome Hill 


By Frederick Landis 
Author of “ The Glory of His Coun- 
try,”” Twice Congressman under 
the Roosevelt Administrations. 
A striking presentation of a domi- 
nant personality of to-day. It shows 
him inflexible in action, but it shows, 
too, his depth of sympathy, and his 
intuitive sense of justice. it shows 
him in the White House, but within 
easy reach of the farm, and it tells 
how an old farmer came to him to 
ask a pardon —and got it. 
50 cents net; postpaid 55 cents. 


Little Aliens Myre Kelly 


Author of “ Little Citizens.” 
Here for the last time she tells of 
the little East Side foreigners, the 
comedy and tragedy of their lives, 
with an infinite comprehension and 
extraordinary depth of sympathy. 
The stories are full of pathos and 
humor, her childish characters so 
strikingly portrayed become live 
children to the reader. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Silent Call 


By Edwin Milton Royle 
A story of the Squaw Man’s son, by. 
the author of the eminently success- 
ful drama, “ The Squaw Man.”’ This 
is a story of the West. In its pages 
live and act such characters as have 
made the West the land of romance. 
The hero—the Squaw Man’s son— 
is a half-breed whose father was an 
Englishman of noble family. He 
was educated in the English schools 
and trained for the army, but when 
this novel opens he has heard the 
“Silent Call,”’ and is back near the 
ranch where he was born. Beyond 
all, this is his love story, written 
with all the emotional intensity and 
delicate feeling that distinguished 
the ‘Squaw Man.” 
Mlastrated. $1.50. 


The Black Bear 


By William H. Wright 
Author of “ The Grizzly Bear.”’ 
This is the story, first, of the black 
bear, of his habits, adventures, and 
characteristics. Then, it is a study 
of black bears in general, from the 
point of view of the student of nat- | 
ural history and the hunter. Mr. 
Wright has given here an extraordi- 
unall interesting and valuable ac- 
count of the best-known variety of 
bears in this country. 
Illas. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. 
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Ready in May. 


THE SOUTHERN SOUTH 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor of History at Harvard University. 
Professor Hart spent nearly a year in the cities, towns, and country districts of the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana; and in the mountains of Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, gathering material for this book. 
It is a careful, accurate consideration of the condition of our Southern States four decades after the close of the war between 
the States, with philosophical conclusions which the author has arrived at as to the outlook for the future in commerce, 
agriculture, and sociological conditions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


Ready in May. 


THE AMERICAN HOPE 
By WILLIAM MORSE COLE 


Assistant Professor of Accounting in Harvard University. 
This book is an attempt to look below and beyond the unfavorable symptoms of American life, and see whether in the chaos 
anything is at work that may be utilized to improve the situation. It does not suggest specific remedies, but applies a general 
philosophy to the problem of twentieth century living. Its purpose is thus to show what may be the rational point of view 
toward American conditions. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, rough-cut edges, $1.50 net. 


Ready in May. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
By R. G. USHER, Ph.D. 


Instructor in History, Washington University. 
This book traces the develop tandr truction of the English Church from the days of Richard Bancroft, whose life 
itin part narrates. It is the result of long and unusually comprehensive research in America and England, with the 
assistance of such persons as the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the Bishops of London, Oxford, Durham, and 
others. It will make a wide appeal to Catholics, to economists, to lawyers, and to historians because it deals with an 
important period of English History, concerning which nothing has been published contaning so much new material. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, rough-cut edges, 2 volumes, $6.00 net. 


An Admiral’s Log The American Public Library 


By Rear-Admiral ROBLEY D. EVANS, U. 8. N., By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, Ph.D., Librarian St. 
retired. This volume begins where his * A Sailor’s Log”’ Louis Public. Library. For the general reader, for the 
stopped, and tells the story of his eventful career down to librarian. for the young library assistant, and for the student 





the present time. in the library-echool or training class. 
Illustrated from photographs. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 

A History of the People of the Up the we ne Down the 
United States votume vu. agdalena 


“ ‘ By H.J.MOZANS. In this book the author relates his 
By JOHN BACH McMASTER, Ph.D., Professor of travels to South American countries and across the Andes 
American History, University of Pennsylvania. This ynder unique and unusual conditions, travelling mostly on 
volume brings the history down to 1852, telling of one of foot or with pack-mule, and frequenting unknown and little 
the most vital periods in the history of the country. To be visited places. ‘Late Spring. 


complete in eight volumes. Illus. with i6 half-tones. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, rough-cut edges. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, per volume, $2.50 net. a 3 be . we $3.00 net. 


Descriptive Meteorology 


Music: Its Laws and Evolution By WILLIS L. MOORE, Chief U.S. Weather Bureau. 
By JULES COMBARIEU, Lecturer at the Collége de ‘— pa ern the ae oer <4 ) Farge 
France. Translated by Joseph Skelion. Illustrated with — ava s © sOrm. — Seeatente so mage $3.00: et 
many extracts in musical notation from the works of the ®Vi#tors. Many mapsan ons. SvO, cloth, 9.00 net. 


sters in support of the author’s theory that “* Music is 

the art of thinking in sounds.” Crown 8vo, $1.75 net. George Grenfell and the Congo 
By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
: Hon. D.Sc. A history and description of the Congo In- 
The Psychology of Reasoning dependent State and Adjoining Districts of Congoland 
By Professor W. B. PILLSBURY, University of Michi- together with some account of the Native Peoples and their 
gan. An effort to determine the ways in which reasoning Languages, the Fauna and Flora; and similar notes on the 
has grown and to discuss the uses that have been made of Cameroons and the Island of Fernando Po. In two volumes, 
the materials in reasoning. Late Spring. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top. With 496 illustrations 
Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top, rough-cut edges, $1.50 net. from photographs. ° $7.50 special net. 
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* _ . . 
Tent Life in Siberia 
A New Account of an Old Undertaking. Adventures among the Koraks 
and other Tribes in Kamchatka and Northern Asia 
By GEORGE KENNAN 
Author of “ Siberia and the Exile System,” etc. 
8vo. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 2 Maps. $2.50 net. 
This is a revised and much enlarged edition of Mr. Kennan’s well-known book, which has been in steady 


demand for nearly forty years. e illustrations are partly from paintings by the late George A. Frost, 
who was Mr. Kennan’s companion on two Siberian expeditions, and partly from photographs. 





Recreations of a Sportsman 


on the Pacific Coast 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 
Author of “Life in the Open,” etc. 
8e0. With 80 Fall-page Illustrations. $2.00 net. 


Mr. Holder has fished in the deep sea of the Pacific and in 
the mountain streams that are hidden away in the high 
Sierras and Cascades, protected from the rude intrusions 


taineer. The tussles he has had with game fish, retold in 
the dramatic style of which Mr. Holder is the master, will 
thrill the most phlegmatic reader. 





The River and I 


By JOHN G. NEIHARDT 
8vo. Fully Illustrated. 


Under this rather unusual title, John G. Neihardt, the 
Nebraska poet, tells the story of his descent of the Mis- 
souri in quest of exercise, adventure, and impressions. 
That he got all he bargained for, and perhaps a little 
more, is not to be wondered at. Being a poet as well asa 
man of action, the adventurer had an experience which 
his temperament and tastes qualified him to enjoy to the 
full — and his recital makes as thrilling a narrative as one 
is apt to find. 





few Fiction 





By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 


The House of 
the Whispering Pines 
“ As good as The Leavenworth Case.’’—N. Y. Globe. 


“ From a legal point of view it is better than The Leaven- 
worth Case, and from a dramatic point of view far sur- 
passes Hand and Ring.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With Frontispiece by A. I. Keller. Price, $1.50. 
By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 


Poppy 
The Story of a South African Girl. 


In its earlier chapters this story is reminiscent of Olive 
Schreiner’s Story of an African Farm. but its range is 
fargreater and its touch lighter. 








The author is an artist; she sets before us a strong per- 
sonality, wy influenced for good and bad by its en- 
vironment, she has stopped at nothing to make her 
picture live. 

With Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


By HELEN HUNTINGTON 


An Apprentice to Truth 


The qualities of style that made Mrs. Huntington’s first 
novel notable serve in the present book as the vehicle of 





of The Sovereign Good. The stirring analysis of a soul is 
presented with charming humor and with unfailing grace. 


$1.50. 





By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 





The Rosary 


An ideal love story—one that justifies the publishing 
business, refreshes the heart of the reviewer, strengthens 
faith in the outcome of the great experiment of putting 
humanity on earth. The Rosary is a rare book, a source 
of genuine delight.”— Syracuse Post-Standard. 


$1.35 net. 
By ASHTON HILLIERS 


The Master Girl 


A vivid picture of prehistoric times, when the wife-hunter 
prowled around the cave of the savage woman he intended 
to appropriate. Into this life of hard necessity, of physical 
conflict, of constant peril and unceasing vigilance, is intro- 
duced a love affair between a savage man and a savage 





woman that presents a biending of tenderness and - 


savagery typical of an age when love and hate were more 
deeply-rooted passions than they are to-day. 


By F. W. BAIN 


A Mine of Faults 


“*A perfect love story of such beauty of spirit, of such 
freshness and grace of imagery, that it must take its place 
with the other things of art to serve permanently the high, 
poetic levels of human life.”— Washington Star. 


$1.25 net. 
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Vol. IV. From Sir Thomas North to Michael Drayton. 


Ready. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. WALLER, M. A., Peterhouse 
To be in 14 Volumes, a 8vo, of about 600 pages each. Price, per volume, $2.50. 





the complete work at $31.50 net, 


payable at the rate 


"of $2. 25 on the notification of the publication of each volume. 


Previousty Issvep: 


Vol. L 
Vol. Il. 
Vol. Ill. 


From the Beginning to the Cycles of Romance 
The End of the Middle Ages 


Renascence and Reformation 


“This rich, composite history of English literature is a real service to English scholarship. It presents us with the first 


adequate treatment of many neglect 
The editors deserve all 


ected parts of our literary history, and it throws new light on many old themes... . 
thanks, and the critic who feels inclined to quarrel with this point or that in their methods or 


conclusions will be humiliated and silenced when he remembers that this is the first attempt by a body of scholars to tell 
the story of our literature on a scale worthy of its greatness.”’— The Saturday Review. 





ome Aspects of 


George Sand fer iifeted Wor 


By RENE DOUMIC 
Author of ** Studies in Freneh Literature,” etc. 
8vo. With Portraits. 
This finely-sensitive exercise in creative criticism first 
took the form of a ny S of ~—— delivered before the 
Société des Conférences, in Paris, during the course of last 
year. M.René Doumic, of the Académie Francaise, is pecu- 
liarly qualified to estimate the work, and to interpret the 
life of this diverse and elusive genius, and his study will 
be found to be full of subtlety and sympathetic intuition. 





. _ 

The Rise of Louis Napoleon 
By F. A. SIMPSON. 

8vo. Illustrated. $3.50 net. 
This book is a contribution towards the study of a period 
in the history of the Napoleonic dynasty which has hardly 
yet reccived its due—the period between the fall of the 
First Empire and the rise of the Second. Mr. Simpson’s vol- 
ume is on a careful examination of muchunpublished 
material ; the diplomatic correspondence which passed be- 
tween the English Foreign Office and the British Embassy 
in Paris throughout this period has been freely employed. 





Lake George and Lake Champlain 


The War Trail of the Mohawks and the Battleground of France and in England their 
Contest for the Control of North America 


By W. MAX REID 
Author of “The Mohawk Valley,” “The Story of Old Fort Johnson,” etc. 


8vo, with 90 Full-page Illustrations. 


$3.50 net. 


Mr. Reid’s new book is devoted to the history and the scenic beauty of a section of the country every inch of which is to 


him familiar ground. With its history and traditions he is deeply imbued, and to be 


deeply imbued with such a history 


and with such traditions is no insignificant acquisition. There is no spot on American soil that has witnessed more 
battles, small and great, than these lakes, making history for two continents. 





The Romance of the American Navy 


rv) wer~ -* in the Stories of Certain of our Public 
Private Armed Ships from 1775-1909 


By paenanec STANHOPE HILL, Late U.S. Navy 
Author of “Twenty-six Historic Ships,” 
“The Lucky Litile Enterprize,” etc. 
8vo. With 44 Full-page Illustrations. $2.50 net. 

A vivid presentation of the dramatic events in which our 
navy has distinguished itself on the high seas, and a 
stirring account is given of the splendid spirit of adven- 
ture and the deep-rooted patriotism that time and again 
gave the American navy the advantage over the ships of 
its adversaries. 


Nautical Science 


In its Relation | Practical Navigation, xanetnes with a 
Study of the Tides and Tidal Curre: 


By CHARLES LANE POOR, PLD. 

Author of “The Solar System,” etc. 

8vo. 42 Illustrations. $2.00 net. 
For those who wish to know how ships are navigated, this 
book of Professor Poor’s will be of great interest. In it 
are explained in simple, untechnical language, and with- 
out the use of mathematics, the astronomical facts and 
the scientific principles upon which is based the art of 
navigation. 





A Message to the Well 


By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Ph.D. (Harv.) 
Author of **The Power of Silence,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 

In this new volume on the art of health, Dr. Dresser clears 
away many difficulties that have arisen since the appear- 
ance of the Emmanuel Movement and other recent phases 
of mental healing. The book is specially addressed to 
those who have found a measure of truth in mental heal- 
ing but who are dissatisfied with the theories that have 
been brought forward to account for it. 





The Education of the Child 


(Reprinted from The Century of the Child) 
By ELLEN KEY 
Author of **Love and Marriage,” etc. 
16mo. 75 cents net. 
en Bok, Editor of the **Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
es: 


w 3 
“* Nothing finer on the wise education of the child has ever 

been brought into print. To me this chapter is a perfect 

classic; it points the way straight for every parent, and it 

should find a place in every home in America where there 
sac 
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FOR LIBRARIES 





THE 


SPIRITUAL 
UNREST 


By RAY STANNARD BAKER 


America faces many big problems — not the least of 
them the task of seeing and satisfying the spiritual 
needs of her people. Mr. Baker strikes at the heart of 
the matter, and he knows how to make facts tell their 
story. His investigation of fashionable church, social 
settlement, institutional church, “Emmanuel Move- 
ment,” synagogue and rescue mission has produced a 
book tremendous with meaning to every thoughtful 
American. Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net; postpaid, $1.47. 











The ENCHANTED ISLAND 
And Other Poems 
By ALFRED NOYES 

Author of “ Drake,” ** The Flower of Old Japan,’ etc. 

The following critical opinions were occasioned by 
this volume. 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON (a close friend of Swinburne): 

“To me, who believe that the singing quality is the 
first quality of poetry, it seems that you are right 
away (now that Swinburne is gone) the first of our 
living poets.” 
W. L. COURTNEY (Editor of The Fortnightly Review): 

“Some of his single poems stand out, alike for 
strength and grace,as the most pi achiev ts 
of our age.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 

















THE CHILD’S 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By H. E. MARSHALL 


Author of “An Island Story,’ Scotland's Story,” etc. 


“For the right kind of boy or girl from twelve to 
sixteen, we could not imagine a more welcome gift or 
delightful possession.” — The Dial. 

“Not often since Dickens wrote ‘A Child’s History 
of England’ has a more absorbing and readable book 
appeared having education as its object.” — The Outlook. 


Cloth, large 8vo, $2.50 net ; postpaid, $2.76. 











HOW to STUDY the STARS 
By L. RUDAUX 


“This is the best book in the English language in 
its particular field. Its aim is to teach and direct those 
who wish to make observations of celestial objects with 
small telescopes and home-made appliances, as well as 
to indulge in celestial photography.” — The Dial. 

P With 79 illustrations. Cloth, Svo, $2.00 net; postpaid, 

2.15 








FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers . New York 











for Every Library 


THE NEW WORD 
By Allen Upward 


“*T*HE most indescribable book that 

has come tous ina longtime. One 

can only suggest that something big 

and stirring and faithful has been done 

once more in the essay form in the 

English tongue.” — GERALD STANLEY: 
LEE in New York Times Review. 


ui 


THE PLEASURE 
OF READING 


By Temple Scott 


O read a fine book finely is a rare 
but not forgotten art. The habit 
of the majority is to read cursorily and 
aimlessly. They miss the reward of 
the true lover of literature, who reads 
with comprehension, absorbing the full 
beauty and value of each book that is 
worthy of his care. “ The Pleasure 
of Reading” points out the better 
way, and will itself receive the high 
appreciation that it reveals. The sec- 
tions dealing with the Bible and with 
Shakespeare are particularly striking. 
Lists of the best books on each of the 
subjects considered are included. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY Q 
Publisher NEW YORK (7) 
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New Books from Dutton’s List 





Recent Progress in the Study of | 
Variation, Heredity and Evolution | 


New and Enlarged Edition 
By ROBERT HEATH LOCKE, M.A. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50 net. 

Readers who remember the highly theoretic and contro- 
versial character of the early works on Evolution wil! find 
this book an interesting measure of the difference in meth- 
ods of investigation as well as of the advance in knowledge 
along these lines of study. Twenty years of patient experi- 
menting in biological laboratories, and the work of DeVries, 
Mendel,.and Galton have created a fund of definite inform- | 
ation to replace what was called a quarter of a century ago, 
“the Darwinian hypothesis.” No subject in the whole 
range of the physical sci has cx nded so much 
interest as this, and the present volume with its compre- 
hensive view of the whole field will appeal to a wide circle 
of readers.. The chapters on Recent Cytology and Eugenics | 
are especially interesting. | 





On Everything 


By H. BELLOC | 
Price, $1.25 net. 
These short papers — the volume contains no fewer than | 
forty —are episodes rather than essays; witty and compact | 
delineations of ideas and incidents as a more frugal author 
might have set them down in a notebook for future develop- | 
ment. The impulse of lavishness which prints them in the 
present concentrated form has made a book of unusual 
charm. 


The Meaning of Money 


By HARTLEY WITHERS 
City Representative of The Times. 
Price, $1.50 net. 

Financial News: “There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Withers’s book will supersede all other introductions to 
monetary science. . . . Readers will find it a safe and in- 
dispensable guide through the mazes of the Money Market.”’ 

Manchester Guardian: *‘No common measure of liter- 
ary accomplishment ; a lucid, forceful and pointed style, and | 
a good store of material for apt and often amusing illustra- | 
tion have lent both grace and charm to a work of quite 
exceptional utility.” 


A History of Gardening in England 
By The Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL 
Illustrated. Price, $3.50 net. 

Gardening in England is so ancient a science that its 


| early records have an antiquarian rather than a practical 
| value, yet the essentially permanent nature of garden lore 


crops up on every page. The gardener in Westchester, or 
Orange, or on Long Island, must still plant his bulbs ac- 
cording to XIVth century directions, 3 inches deep with a 
“ Dybble” and 

“*Thay wold be sette yn the moneth of September 

Three days by-fore seynt Mary day natyvyte.”’ 
Beginning with the interesting relics of monastic gar- 
dening, the book follows the centuries to the dawn of land- 
scape gardening and formal work in the modern school. 
Interest is added by the fact that specimens of every period 


| described still survive in England and are reproduced for 


the delight of those who love gardens of any period. 


Health Progress and Administration 


in the West Indies 
By SIR RUBERT W. BOYCE 
Illustrated. Price, $3.50 net. 


This writer on sanitation has gathered in a volume the 
results of an extended trip made last year to the West Indies 
to investigate the epidemic of yellow fever prevailing there 
at that time. The assistance of officials of every rank and 


| the trained observation of the writer have united to make 


an unusually accurate and detailed record of what may be 
accomplished by modern methods in the prophylaxis of 
tropical diseases. While the sanitary work is necessa- 
rily similar to that of the United States engineers on the 
Isthmus, there are interesting points of difference which 


| will repay study. 


Air and Health 


By RONALD MACFIE M.A., M.B.C.M. 
8vo. $2.50 net. 


This book deals with the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of air, particularly with reference to health and disease. 
The physiology of respiration is considered in its practical 
bearings, and chapters are devoted to the question of cli- 
mate and to relevant questions of dust, fog, germs, air-borne 
epidemics, etc. Ventilation is fully discussed, both in 


| private and public aspects. 








A LIVING HISTORY BY LIVING MEN 


FIFTY YEARS OF NEW JAPAN 


An English Version, edited by MARCUS B. HUISH of Gojunen Sbi, compiled from the writings of Japan’s foremost 
writers and statesmen. With preface, conclusion and other valuable matter by the general editor, 
COUNT SHIGENOBU OKUMA 

This remarkable book presents, with the highest possible authority, the history of Japan’s progress and develop- 
ment from the time of her first treaties with the outside world to her present place of power among the nations. The 
foremost contemporary authorities in every department of Japanese life have contributed to the wealth of information 
in these volumes, making them unique in their completeness, accuracy, interest and scope. 

“ As a book of reference it is invaluable.”’ — London Times. 


2 Volumes, Cloth, Net $7.50. 








E. P. Dutton & Company, 31 W. 23d St., New York 
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Harper's Books 


MARION HARLAND’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Marion Harland has been induced to write the story of her own life—a story more intimate and interesting than any 
novel. It might be called the story of a good woman, so full is it of all that makes life worth while to most of us. It hasa 
wide range as well, for close friendship with famous people and intimate personal contact with important affairs for many 
years was Marion Harland’s daily portion. This book is an inspiration toward better living—and a story which makes 


one situp nightstoread. Crown Svo, Gilt Tops, Untrimmed Edges, 500 pp., $2.00 net. 


IN AFTER DAYS 


By W. D. HOWELLS, THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, JOHN BIGELOW, ELIZABETH 
STUART PHELPS, JULIA WARD HOWE, H. M. ALDEN, WILLIAM HANNA THOMSON, M.D. 
HENRY JAMES, GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 
An unusual series of articles on the subject of life after death by a group of representative men and women, each of whom 
has written his or her own personal, private convictions. 
With Full-Page Portraits of Authors. Post 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $1.25 net. 


THE RAMRODDERS 


By HOLMAN DAY. 
At last comes a political novel a tells an exciting story. The spirit of youth —in love and in affairs—is bound up in 
the life struggle of the “ easy ’’ boss — the kind who ——— looks on at i * perfectly managed” election. This big novel 
is remarkable also for its fo “Not in years has there been a character to equal Thelismer Thornton in pointed, quaint, 
incisive sayings. He is a Maine type pictured full- length in this novel a his philosophy will be quoted front Bangor to 
San Francisco. ‘I'd have played the game different with angels — but I could n’t find the angels.’’ 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


CAVANAGH, FOREST RANGER 


With Introduction by GIFFORD PINCHOT. 
“ This drama of the present day deals powerfully and realistically with important affairs and elemental passions. Its hero 
is a type of the new, law-abiding, hustling West.”"— Philadelphia North American, April 2. 
“It is photographically perfect and atmospherically delightful.” — Chicago Examiner, April 2. 
“A rush of action, a bugle-call of patriotism, a poignant sincerity of emotion — all make this a remarkable romance of 
Western life.” — Pittsburg Leader, April 1. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


HEARTS CONTENDING 


By GEORGE SCOCK 
A new force in the literature of the world is born with this romance by a new writer. These pages reveal an atmosphere 
of pastoral simplicity, people simple and strong — Germans living in a Pennsylvania valley. But the story in spite of its 
simplicity, is tremendous, inexorable, dramatic, true. Job Heilig is the patriarch of the Heiligthal, prosperous, strong 
and exceedingly just. His great fault is his undertaking to manage the lives of his children, three sons and one daughter. 
A cousin, Saul, a school teacher. lives with the family, and he and the daughter are in love. This is the beginning of a 
story tinged with fate, moving on to a triumphant end. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


BIANCA’S DAUGHTER MARY CARY 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 
Here is a society story — plus a mystery. Both of these Mr. “One of those books that people read and talk about and 
Forman does well, but never before has he done them with quote, and that is the reason Mary Cary is already in a 
such distinction. A girl born to wealth who has lived in ‘air way of becoming as well known as Mrs. Wiggs and 
seclusion with her txciturn father comes to New York and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.”—Philadelphia Telegraph 


March 10. 
meets—a man, naturally. But when her father hears the ., 
man’s name furi “me complications come Let’s be glad for books like Mary Cary. It isn’t so much 
— he fs ous strange plicati o what Mary Cary does, however, as what she is, bless her! 











about and the story rushes on in a very original fashion. that warms the cockles of the chilliest, most snugly corseted 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. eart.”” — Chicago Record- Herald, March 12. 
With Frontispiece in Color. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 
SNOW-FIRE xd 
By the Author of “ The Martyrdom of An Empress.” New Thin Paper Edition of the Novels of 
A story, intensely dramatic, set in the brilliant Earopean THOM AS HARDY 


ge et a my Mn wag ch gh on To be published volume by volume, of which the following 
both in love with a Princess, a beautiful young widow. Dis- Will be issued this month: 

covering the Count’s infatuation, a Grand Duchess, his FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
former friend, contrives to have him sent on a mission to a jready published: 

the Caucasus. Others become involved in the plot, and the “TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES,” 

story never halts in its march to the dramatic end. The : 


novel has fire and force and the literary finish always “THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE,” 
present in this author’s work. “ JUDE THE OBSCURE.” 
Illustrated from Water Color Drawings by the Author. 12moe, on Special Thin Bible Paper. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net. Pliable Cloth (red), $1.25; Full Leather (red), $1.25 net. 
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Ready May 7 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
Mr. Oppenheim’s new story is a tale of mystery and international intrigue that carries the reader 


breathless from page to page. 


A revelation of the secret and world-startling methods employed by the Emperor of Japan to 
ascertain the real reasons for the around-the-world cruise of the American fleet. 


Illustrations by Will Foster. $1.50 





Ready May 7 


An American Baby Abroad 
By Mrs. CHARLES N. CREWDSON 
Tells, by pleasant description, brisk dialogue, humor. and 
a charming love episode, how a baby played Cupid to a 
Kentucky beauty during their travels through Europe. 
Illustrated by R. F. Outcault and Modest Stein. $1.50 


Play 
By EMMETT DUNN ANGELL 
The most practical book of the kind published; contains 
descriptions of and instructions for playing over a hun- 
games, carefully graded, including water sports, 
suitable for both indoor and outdoor use; also valuable 
details for coaching and playing girls’ basketball. 
Profusely illustrated. $1.50 net 





The Up Grade 


By WILDER GOODWIN 
The regeneration of man by love. 
interesting and convincing. Shows botb artistic insight 
and an understanding of character. New York Times. 
6th printing. Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. $1.50 


The Snare of Circumstance 
By EDITH E. BUCKLEY 
Baffling and amazing. 

A closely woven, fascinating mystery story, which keeps 
the reader forming new theories, and which unfolds a 
conclusion differing from any of the theories. 

— St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher. $1.50 





Over the Quicksands 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 
This author’s most pretentious and serious story. 
Many intense situations and not a little dramatic force in 
the way in which the story is developed. — NV. Y. Times. 
Frontispiece by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. $1.50 


The Red House on Rowan Street 
By ROMAN DOUBLEDAY 
Wholesomely mysterious. 


A dashing story, and characters that are presented with 

unusual cleverness, while the startling events command 

the reader’s absorbed attention.—Phiiadelphia Press. 
Illustrated by William Kirkpatrick. $1.50 





Caleb Trench 
By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 


The impressive story of a Northerner’s stubborn fight 
against class prejudice in the South. Contains a most 
delightful love theme. 

Frontispiece by Emlen McConnell. $1.50 


Just Between Themselves 
By ANNE WARNER 
A breezy satire on married life and its little troubles. 


Full of crisp dialogue and the keer humor characteristic 
of this writer. 


Frontispiece by Will Grefé. $1.50 





The Red Symbol 
By JOHN IRONSIDE 


A swiftly moving tale of love, mystery, and adventure in 
which an American newspaper man becomes entangled 
with a Russian secret society. 

Illustrated by F.C. Yohn. $1.50 





Passers-By 
By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE 
It can be heartily recommended to those who enjoy a 
novel with a good plot, entertaining characters, and one 
which is carefully written. — Chicago Tribune. 
Eighth printing. Illustrated, $1.50 








THE PURSUIT 


By FRANK SAVILE 
The story of the pursuit of a kidnapped heir to American millions, with romantic Tangier for the background. 
Tliustrated by Herman Pfeifer. $1.50. Ready June 1 
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Important New Macmillan Books 
















“READERS HAVE LONGED FOR YEARS FOR JUST SUCH A NOVEL FROM 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s pen as A Modern Chronicle ”’ 


The critics are saying that ‘to call it completely absorbing is to describe it mildly. ... . 
Mr. Churchill's books has immensely enriched American fiction — this, perhaps, most of all.” 


“ EXTRAORDINARILY WORTH WHILE” 
Mary S. Watts’s Nathan Burke 


Sunny, delightfully entertaining, every page of it making one smile over some unexpected human touch — the 
sort of book which makes you glad that Nathan (beg his pardon, General Burke) lives and proud to know him. 


Gertrude Atherton’s Tower of Ivory Cteth. 81.00. 


Each one of 
Cloth. $1.50. 








“A story that is told with splendid energy and variety, a story that engages the eye and enamors the brain. 


. No novelist since Victor Hugo has a situation and setting finer.” 


The Undesirable Governess 


F. Marion Crawford’s 


Cloth. $1.50. 


Mr. Crawford's last unpublished fiction, unexpectedly humorous, full of deliciously amusing observation of the 
READY IN MAY 


intimacies of English country people. 
Robert Herrick’s 
By the author of “The Common Lot,” “ 


wider civilization.” 


Cloth. $1.50. 


A Life for a Life 


Together,”’ etc.. beyond dispute the most authoritative analyst of 
American life now writing fiction, whose work is, as Mr. William Dean Howells expresses it, “ 


a force for the 











NEW OUT-DOOR BOOKS 


A Manual of Practical Farming 
By Dr. John McLennan 


A book which aims at the greatest economy and 
highest profits by the use of the most modern meth- 
ods of running a smal! farm for profit. 

Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


How to ev Hens for Profit 
By C. S. Valentine 


The author’s articlesin the New York Tribune have 
established his wide reputation as an authority,expe- 
rienced and practical. Cloth. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


How to Keep Bees for Profit 
By D. E. Lyon 

Dr. L. H. Bailey’s new book 
Manual of Gardening 


A practical guide for the man who wishes to have 


Just ready. 


attractive unds about his house. and to grow 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables for the home table. 
Cloth. 12mo. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.14. 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 
Frederic L. Paxson’s new book 


The Last American Frontier 


Flooded with the human interest of the overland mail, 
engineer's construction camps, and other forces 
wiping out the frontier. Itius. Cloth. $1.50 net; 


John R. Spears’ s new book mail, $1.62. 


The American Merchant Marine 


The romance of the adventurous men who carried the 
flag of Americancommerce into every port of the seven 
seas. Jliustrated. Cloth. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61. 


H. Addington Bruce’s Daniel Boone 
and the Wilderness Road 


Like the above, a record of romance and adventure, 
none the less exciting for being true. Jn press. 








JUST READY 
Mr. Jack London’s essays 


Revolution 


A sincere, straightforward, vigorous statement of 
beliefs worthy respect because based on personal 
experience. Cloth. 12mo. $10 50 net; by mail, $1.63. 


William Vaughn Moody’s 
The Faith Healer 


The new play by the author of ‘“ The Great Divide.” 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke’s new book 


The Spirit of America 
“As caine for its inspiration as it is deiightful in 

tone and keen in insight.”’ — Press 
Cloth. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


Mr. Herbert Croly’s 


The Promise of American Life 
“One of the most truly notable books of the season 
. on pressing and vital problems.” 
— Record-Herald, Chicago. 
Cloth. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.14. 


Mr. Clifton Johnson’s new book 


The Picturesque St. Lawrence 


Uniform with the little book on “ The Picturesque 

Hudson” issued last fall. A capital Guide for the 

summer wayfarer. Jllustrated by the Author. 
Cloth. $1.26 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Western Women in Eastern Lands 
By Helen Barrett Montgomery 


Author of * The Island World of the fic.” 
Paper 30 cts., cloth 50 cts., library edition 75 cts.; 
Carriage 7 cents extra. 


Charles G. D. Roberts’s 
Kings in Exile 
“ The most thrilling,original,and chaobiperemance 


about animals we have recently ”’— Chicago 
Tribune. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 
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MARK TWAIN. 


The report of Mark Twain’s death on the 
21st of April, this time not “ greatly exag- 
gerated” but sadly and literally true, was the 
occasion of heart-felt grief to the entire nation, 
we may almost say to the whole world. No 
American of our time was more widely known ; 
no other American writer lately among the liv- 
ing had endeared himself to so large and cos- 
mopolitan an audience. His life, ended midway 
in its seventy-fifth year, had been rich in human 
experience, had fulfilled the season of mellow 
fruitfulness, and had given literary expression, 
as few other lives have done, to the qualities of 
buoyancy and independence so characteristic of 
the typical American temperament. It was also 
a life which, in its personal aspects, revealed 
the qualities of manliness and sympathy, was 
admirable in its public and private relations, 
and bore with fortitude the buffets of ill-fortune. 
There are tests of character which few men can 
suffer without some show of weakness; his char- 
acter they served only to sweeten and strengthen. 

Mark Twain’s life may be divided into two 
nearly equal parts. Of the first part, which 
includes his boyhood days, his experiences as a 
journeyman printer and editor, his brief career 
as a Mississippi pilot, his briefer career as a 
Confederate soldier, and his adventures in the 
mining-camps and rude settlements of the West, 
we have the most vivid of records in his books 
—in “Tom Sawyer” and “ Huckleberry 
Finn” and “ Roughing It,” and in the count- 
less short stories and sketches which began with 
“The Jumping Frog” and are probably not 
yet at an end, for only a part of the work which 
he humorously styles his «« Autobiography ” has 
been put into print. Those early days left him 
with a fund of recollections upon which his 
drafts were honored — as was similarly the case 
with Bret Harte— for long years after the 
experiences themselves had become old (although 
not unhappy) far off things. As the recorder 
of these phases of pioneer life which he knew 
at first hand, and of which he almost alone has 
preserved for us the very form and pressure, 
we are immeasurably in his debt. There are 
few things that we know as well as what it was 
to be a boy in a Missouri country town, a futile 
skirmisher in the early days of the Civil War, 
and a traveller on the lower Mississippi, few 
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bygone types that are as real to us as the miners 
and stage-coach drivers and politicians and bar- 
room loafers of the untutored West of the mid- 
century. The writings in which these things have 
been preserved for us are Mark Twain’s best, be- 
cause they are his raciest and least self-conscious. 

The next best group of his books is provided 
by “The Innocents Abroad,” “A Tramp 
Abroad,” and “ Following the Equator,” the 
three extensive records of unconventional travel. 
Yet in these the touch of sophistication is seen, 
and becomes progressively pronounced with each 
succeeding narrative. The second is not as 
good as the first, and the third is distinctly 
weaker than the second, more artificial in its 
conception and more forced in its humor. When 
the author transplanted himself to the East for 
permanent residence in the seventies, he aban- 
doned the primal sources of his inspiration, and 
never developed others of comparable import- 
ance. Going farther and farther afield in search 
of fresh material, he illustrated anew the myth 
of Antzus, and displayed a pitiable weakness. 
Over some of his later flounderings in the alien 
elements of literary criticism, history, and met- 
aphysics, it were best discreetly to draw a veil. 
There was in him a streak of the Philistine 
which might have remained undetected had he 
“kept to his last,” but which was sharply 
revealed when he infringed upon the domain of 
intellectual and scholarly concerns. 

The present is not, however, the best occasion 
for dwelling upon Mark Twain’s limitations, or 
for emphasizing the ephemeral character of a 
considerable part of his work. A fair share of 
that work, at least, stands upon a level so high 
as to be in no danger of passing out of sight. 
Up to an advanced point in his career, he grew 
steadily in power and wisdom ; his sympathies 
became ever broader and deeper, and his expres- 
sive faculty kept pace with the larger demands 
that were made upon it. From the exuberant 
journalist who gave us entertainment in his 
earlier days he developed into something like a 
sage to whom we came to look no less for counsel 
than for amusement. We learned to detect in 
his homely speech the movings of a fine spirit, 
instinct with the nobler promptings of democ- 
racy, hating shams and ostentatious vulgarity, 
gentle and gracious in its quieter moods, but 
fanned to burning indignation when facing some 
monstrous wickedness, such as the corruption 
of our political life, or the dastardly act of the 
American soldier in the Philippines who be- 
trayed his rescuer and shamelessly boasted of 
the shameful deed, or the infamy of the royal 











libertine who distilled a fortune from the blood 
of the miserable natives of the Congo. Even 
more than by his strictly literary work, he 
earned our gratitude for the brave words which 
he spoke upon such themes as these, words that 
cleared the moral atmosphere and made us see 
things in the light of naked truth. 

Nor should we, in our tribute to the man, 
forget the silent heroism with which he endured 
loss of fortune in his advancing years, and 
shouldered the burden of a debt incurred by the 
rascality of his associates, a debt for which he 
was only indirectly responsible, and which he 
might have evaded without serious impairment 
of his reputation. The strenuous labors of the 
years of lecturing and writing which enabled 
him to discharge in full the shadowy obligations 
which he then assumed took their toll of his 
vitality, but won for him an esteem higher than 
is ever the reward of the artist alone. This 
action ranks with the similar examples set by 
Scott and Curtis; it is one of those shining 
deeds that reveal the man himself, in contradis- 
tinction to the works by which most men of 
creative genius are contented to be known. 

The attitude of criticism toward Mark Twain 
as a writer has undergone a slow but complete 
change during the past thirty years. From 
being thought of simply as a “ funny man,” of 
the kin of Josh Billings and Artemus Ward, he 
has gradually come to be recognized as one of 
our foremost men of letters. This is a pro- 
foundly significant transformation of opinion, 
and to account for it fully would require a more 
careful analysis than we here have space to 
undertake. The recognition has been unduly 
delayed, partly because so much of his output 
has been utterly unworthy of his best self, and 
partly because his work in its totality is of so 
nondescript a character. The conventional way 
to distinction in literature is by the fourfold 
path of the poem, the play, the novel, and the 
essay. Occasionally, also, an historian compels 
literary recognition. But Mark Twain was 
neither a poet nor a playwright nor an historian. 
He was hardly a novelist, either, for his share 
in “ The Gilded Age” does not seriously count, 
and his work in the form of fiction is not 
remarkable as story-telling pure and simple. If 
we are to group him at all, it must be with the 
essayists, using that term elastically enough to 
include with him our own Irving, and such 
Englishmen as Swift and Carlyle. We must 
either do this, or fall back upon the swi generis 
solution of the problem. Again, if we make a 
subdivision of the essayist class forthe humor- 
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our obstinate association of that term with mere 


fun-making and the appeal to the lighter inter- | 


ests of human nature. Obviously, our subdi- | . 
vision must take yet another step, and admit | the sage advice of Matthew Arnold. Authors, do 


that, on the one hand, there are humorists who 
make us laugh and have hardly any other 
influence over us, and humorists who are also 
creative artists, and critics of life in the deeper 
sense, and social philosophers whose judgments 
are of weight and import. If we are to classify 
Mark Twain at all, it must be with the latter 
distinguished company ; and his title to kinship 
with the three English writers above mentioned, 
and even with such alien prototypes as Aristo- 
phanes and Rabelais and Cervantes, is at least 
not scornfully to be put aside. 








BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


The survivor of the Norwegian Dioscuri — if a 
classical similitude be permissible in the case of two 
such sturdy Goths as Ibsen and Bjérnson — closed 
his eyes in Paris on the 26th of April. His death- 
bed was surrounded by the members of his family, 
and he passed peacefully away after an illness of 
many months. A less vigorous frame would not 
have gone through the crisis of last February, 
when his death was hourly expected. At that time, 
the critical journals of the world (THe Dra 
included) paid their respects to his fame, and he 
had the unusual experience of living to read (if he 
cared for such entertainment) an extensive collection 
of what were, to all intents and purposes, his obitu- 
ary tributes. His life was continued well along into 
his seventy-eighth year; and few lives have been 
so worthily lived, or made so helpful to human 
kind. His nation (become a nation largely through 
his efforts) mourns him as it mourned Ibsen, but 
with a difference; for he inspired love in no less 
measure than respect, and was a national figure in 
a deeper and more intimate sense than was ever his 
famous compeer. And the world mourns with 
Norway, for he has been a figure of cosmopolitan 
significance since that time in the seventies when 
his outlook became broadened, and he plunged into 
the main current of the stream of modern thought. 
Politics, sociology, science, education, and religion, 
have all been enriched by his activities and his 
intuitions. Yet it is probably as the singer of the 
people’s songs, and as the artist who portrayed their 
simple lives and vivified their heroic and legendary 
past, that his fame will chiefly endure. Other ages 
will have new problems to face, and new prophets 
will arise to give guidance for their solution; but 
the poet of “Ja, vi elsker” and “Over de Héje 
Fjelde,” the creator of “ Synnéve Solbakken” and 
“Arne,” the restorer of Sigurd Slembe and Olaf 
the Holy, is reasonably sure of immortality. 





ists alone, we encounter the difficulty offered by | 











THE INTERREGNUM IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


“ Authors, do not read your contemporaries,” was 





not write about your contemporaries, is perhaps a 
better counsel, and one which I have tried to follow. 
I used to read my contemporaries religiously, — and 
I ought to have had a pension for my efforts in this 
line. But I did not think I could serve them or the 
public by criticising them, and for a good while I 
have busied myself with the things which I know 
are abiding. 

But even to one who sports his oak to the present, 
a great silence outside may become audible, a great 
vacancy may make itself felt. I suppose everyone 
is agreed that we have in literature no recognized 
kings or princes of the blood, no glittering court 
which fixes all eyes. And that we had such regali- 
ties in the past, powers that were potent in their own 
day, is also recognized. What has come over us? 

The late Thomas Bailey Aldrich, master of a 
magic flute, said, in a letter dated in 1891, that for 
the next twenty years poetry was going to have a 
hard time in America. Never was there a truer 
prophecy. But why? 

The commonly received explanation is the materi- 
alism of the age, which in turn is due to the great 
advances in the physical sciences and to the enormous 
increase in wealth. Such explanation leaves me 
unconvinced. Mankind is always, in the main, 
material — is chiefly concerned with getting a living 
and having a good time. And other ages have 
equalled ours in scientific discovery, and, propor- 
tionally, in wealth. No recent material discovery is 
on the same plane with the finding of America and 
the establishment of the rotundity of the earth. No 
late scientific hypothesis equals the Copernican 
theory or the law of gravitation. No modern inven- 
tion is so far-reaching in consequences as the inven- 
tions of printing, of the mariner’s compass, or of 
gunpowder. And in the ages which saw these marvel- 
lous developments of science and discovery, religion 
and imagination, literature and art creation, walked 
abreast of the other activities of man. People did 
not stop going to church, or singing love or festal 
songs, or recounting the heroic legends of their race, 
because of Columbus or Galileo or Guttenberg, or 
Newton. If anything, the achievements of these 
men stimulated the mind of the world. 

There is perhaps more plausibility in the wealth 
theory. Wealth, really, only respects wealth; and 
intellect, really, only respects intellect. The person- 
ages of the two camps do not come together very well. 
And of late the masses, dazzled by money and its 
uses, have weakened in fealty to intellect and turned 
their whole worship to the Golden Calf. But rich 
men have often stood by literature and art. The 
traditions of the English aristocracy, for instance, 
have always been to foster these — to the extent, at 
least, of buying books and objects of art. And rich 
nations have often gone art mad. The Athenians 
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did not become an art 
the spoils of the Persian War — until they won the 
gardens of the Cyclades, the commerce of the 
Mediterranean. No,—nations like individuals must 
be born with certain faculties or tendencies. “What 
is the best way to become beautiful?” asked a young 
girl of her doctor. “ Well, my dear, the best way 
I know is to be born pretty.” Perhaps America 
was behind the door when the fatal gift of beauty 
was given out. 

But these are large considerations, and may be 
tossed about in a good many ways. It is better to 
come down to the actually appraisable tendencies 
and influences that have made for what at least 
seems to be a period of comparative dulness and 
poverty in American literature. 

The preaching and practice of the dogmas of 
realism may account for some part of our weakness. 
I have never been able to attach much importance 
to the fanciful labels of classic, romantic, realistic, 
symbolic, and the like, which writers give them- 
selves and fight for. There is a real distinction 
between the different forms of literature, between 
tragedy and comedy, the novel and the play, narra- 
tive and lyric poetry. But all literature is based on 
human nature, on the spectacle of the world, on the 
thoughts and dreams of men. The reports of these 
things differ according to the talents of the authors, 
but not by any set formulas. The Agamemnon is 
just as real as the last novel founded on the same 
theme of the unfaithful wife. So while our doctri- 
naires have filled our ears with the fury of their 
words, I do not believe they have done much harm 
beyond withdrawing writers too much from what 
Rossetti called “ fundamental brain-work ” and mak- 
ing them trust too much to observation. Miss Ellen 
Terry, in her Autobiography, says that when she 
first played Ophelia she went to the madhouse for 
models. But she found that she had to imagine first 
and observe afterwards. That, I judge, is really the 
law of all art. You must know what you want to do, 
and then take from nature the materials for doing it. 

A more important cause for our comparative 
failure in pure literature is the American appetite 
for the didactic. Other and perhaps sounder nations 
are content to take part of their instruction in life 
from art, to absorb it from the examples in great 
literature. But with us nothing will do but the 
direct hortatory word. Dean Swift left his money 
to the Irish people to found a madhouse, — 

“ To prove by one satiric touch 

No nation needed it so much.” 
Possibly American authors have expended the 
exchequer of their intellects on the didactic, for a 
similar reason. Everyone preaches in America — 
our Presidents, the presidents of our colleges, maga- 
zine editors, and so on down the line. No wonder 
the clergy are overslaughed. They don’t get half 
a chance. The word is taken from their mouths. 


Now the critic would be a fool indeed who would 
decry the province and power of the didactic in 
literature, or deny the nobility and usefulness of 





people until they acquired the works it has brought forth, Two poets so 


important and opposed as Pope and Wordswerth 
are liege subjects of the Lord of Didacticism. And 
our own Emerson holds his titles from the same 
hand. To me it seems, however, that all these men 
are takers of second prizes. In pure literature, 
didacticism should be the sauce, not the piece de 
résistance. The business of literature of the central 
type is to depict life —life real, great, grotesque, 
charming, ridiculous ; life ideal, noble, and beautiful. 
And an overplus of moralizing spoils both the truth 
and beauty of the picture. Men of letters can afford 
to leave the direct preaching and enforcement of 
morals to the clergy, who are trained and paid to do 
such work. 

If Beauty is the beginning of literature, tragedy 
is its culmination. It is certain that we do not love 
tragedy to-day in America. We put it aside as 
something black and unpleasant and intruding, like 
cockroaches or the cimezx lectutarius. That we had 
the feeling for it, the stern joy in it, in the past, is 
also sure. We read and applauded our great writers 
who explored the heights and abysses of human 
nature, who faced all the horrors and deaths of 
spirit and body, and rose above them, winged, ex- 
alted, victorious. As long as we refuse to deal with 
such losses and gains of life, we doom our literature 
to mediocrity. 

Some of our critics explain our deficiency in great- 
ness by the irreverence of our minds, by the lowness 
and vulgarity of our humor. Now I do not think 
our humor is irreverent enough or low enough or 
vulgar enough for that. Perhaps our humorists have 
not got it in them ; but more probably they, like Dr. 
Holmes, de not dare to be as funny as they can. 
Public opinion compels them to be decent. Wit 
can be as genteel as it pleases; but great humor — 
the world-upsetting kind — can hardly exist with- 
out grossness. It is the foil to the noble side of 
life, and what is the use of a foil which tries to 
look as much as possible like its principal. Matthew 
Arnold, Puritan and precisian as he really was, has 
some coarse though not gross scenes in his Friend- 
ship’s Garland —and his whole heart went out in 
critical approval of Burns’s “ Jolly Beggars ” and the 
bestialities of Faust and Aristophanes. He knew 
what literature was, and always declined to accept 
dishwater or weak tea as efficient substitutes. Of our 
own men, Irving in the past was not afraid to be low. 
Of course all the great humorists of the world— Aris- 
tophanes, Boccaccio, Cervantes, Rabelais, Moliére, 
Shakespeare, Sterne, Fielding, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Goethe, and Heine — have been utterly contemptuous 
of decency and the proprieties when they wanted to 
give the reality of the animal side of human life. 

The magazines, — taking them in full — have 
done a good deal to depress the vitality and destroy 
the originality of our recent literature. A novel 
writer has his direct appeal to the public, but for 
the poet, essayist, or short-story writer, the maga- 
zine has been the only path of access. This has 
placed a great power and responsibility in the edi- 
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are commercial undertakings. To pay, they must 
appeal to a wide public; and to reach this public 
they must give it what it understands and can appre- 
ciate. There must therefore be an inevitable level- 
ling down that there may be some uplift. I have no 
doubt that the editors do their best to reconcile lit- 
erature with an appeal to the masses. But their 
best, a little way off, does not loom large. I remem- 
ber once being shut up alone in a house with a com- 
plete set of one of our oldest and most respected 
magazines. It was in a little inn on the top of Mount 
Mansfield ; and for several days the fog hung over 
the mountain, so that I could not get about. Never 
mind, I thought, there is solace within! But as I 
turned over volume after volume of the magazine, 
and realized the mediocrity of the verses, the dul- 
ness of the essays, the tameness of the domesticated 
variety of the short-story, my soul grew dark within 
me, and I took my chances in the fog outside. 

The late Charles A. Dana is reported to have said 
that he edited the New York “Sun” for an audi- 
ence which was thirteen years old. Now my last 
indictment of our lateliterature is that it has been 
edited for women, who have been its main readers. 
Women, like the pretty realism which reproduces 
the everyday facts of their lives. With their practical 
instinets and craving for authority, they approve of 
didacticism, which seems to them plain good-sense. 
Although playful and witty, they have no great turn 
for humor, and coarseness disgusts them. They are in 
themselves the best exponents of Beauty, but they are 
by no manner of means the Beauty worshippers that 
menare. Their plastic sense is naturally weak, and 
hardly extends beyond an appreciation of pretty gew- 
gaws ; so that the form, color, picture, music of verse 
makes little appeal to them. What they demand in 
poetry is sentiment and emotion. Tragedy hurts 
them; it was the women who fainted when the 
Eumenides of Aschylus rushed upon the stage. They 
do not see the good of the crimes, horrors, and vio- 
lence necessary in tragic work. Of course these are 
sweeping charges, and they are open to many excep- 
tions; but in the large they are true. And certainly 
men do not want any general reformation in feminine 
nature in these respects. We are fairly content with 
women as they are. But if we are going to relegate 
altogether to them the reading of books, literature 
will of course follow the lines suited to their tastes 
and instincts. 

Mr. Aldrich’s period of probation is nearly past. 
After its twenty years wandering in the desert, 
Poetry may at last be coming to the Promised Land. 
In prose there are signs of a leavening and lighten- 
ing of the vast soggy mass of realism, didacticism, 
and sentiment. Real creative imagination, real 
humor, real wit, begin to be apparent. But Poetry, 
with its balanced wings of sense and spirit, is the 
true angel that must move the waters. Until we 
believe in Poetry again, we shall not be saved. 


CHARLES LEONARD Moore. 





CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY'S VAST ACCUMULATION OF 
TRASH — for such, in sober truth, much of our cur- 
rent literature will hereafter be adjudged to be — 
may well give us pause. At the recent dedication 
of the new building of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, Mr. Charles Francis Adams took occasion 
to utter a warning against the indiscriminate pres- 
ervation of printed matter. “I venture a confident 
opinion,” he declared, “that the world of scholar- 
ship would be in no wise appreciably poorer if one- 
half, and that the larger half, of the printed matter 
now accumulated in our public libraries could to- 
morrow be obliterated — swept clean out of exist- 
ence.” With a book production yearly increasing, 
it is no wonder that library buildings designed to 
serve the needs of a century to come prove inade- 
quate in a quarter of that time, or even in less. Yet 
who can anticipate the verdict of posterity on our 
present literary output, and so decide what ought to 
be kept and what discarded? The now familiar 
expedient (urged by Dr. Eliot) of providing a 
storage room or building for at least the temporary 
deposit of all likely candidates for oblivion, thus 
relieving the groaning shelves of the book-stack, is 
worth considering, even though the storage of inac- 
tive books is far more expensive than their summary 
destruction. The responsibility of deciding, peri- 
odically, what portion of a library’s possessions 
should be committed to the flames is obviously 
greater than most librarians would care to assume. 
But to cull out, now and then, a few authors to be 
sent to the morgue, there to await a more or less 
remote posterity’s mandate for their decent burial, 
would be a less serious matter ; and at any moment 
a book thus provisionally offered as a prey to dumb 
forgetfulness could, on second thought, be restered 
to the warm precincts of the cheerful day and per- 
haps put once more into lively circulation. The 
whole problem, however, is so serious, so increas- 
ingly serious, that no off-hand solution of it is pos- 
sible. Happily, like so many other diseases, this 
bibliothecal congestion will tend to work out its own 
cure, and it will be some time yet before our library 
book-stacks actually scrape the sky. 





OVER-CAPITALIZATION IN LITERATURE — in the 
printed page —is a matter on which a few timely 
words may be said; as also a few words on under- 
capitalization. Capitals are a precious asset in the 
printer’s art, and not to be treated frivolously. The 
reaction against the excessive and unmethodical 
capitalization of two centuries ago has itself been 
followed by something of a reaction in favor of the 
initial capital letter; and most effective that upper- 
case bit of type often proves as a mark of emphasis. 
But familiarity breeds contempt, and the reader 
ceases to be impressed as soon as the sprinkling of 
capitals turns into a steady down-pour. There is one 
use of the capital letter that has often seemed to us 
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an abuse, though it has excited no general comment. 
In quoting a German word, of the noun-class, why 
should we feel obliged to conform invariably to the 
German rule and distinguish the word with a capital ? 
It is well enough to write Kaiser and Kénigreich 
and Vaterland with large initials if one chooses; 
but when it comes to beinkleider and bdleistift and 
tintenfass, they deserve no such distinction at our 
hands, whatever the practice of the Teuton. Con- 
trariwise, merely because the French (and the 
library-school graduates) write their book-titles with 
only an initial capital, unless proper names occur, 
why should we discard the old and approved usage 
of capitals for all nouns and other important words 
in the title? Excessive economy — parsimony, in 
fact—in the use of upper-case letters has long 
marked the typography of a leading New England 
newspaper whose reputation is national. There is 
a story that when a new compositor on this paper 
asked what rule to follow in the use of capitals, he 
was instructed by a fellow-compositor to confine their 
use to the founder of Christianity and the founder 
of the paper. The journal in question indulges in 
such eccentricities as “ Bunker hill,”’ “ Connecticut 
river,” “ New haven railroad company,” “Standard 
oil trust,” and “the social democrat party,” and ina 
late issue made the surprising statement, “We have 
crossed the rubicon.” A small river, in truth, is 
the Rubicon, but surely of sufficient importance in 
Roman history to deserve a large initial letter. In 
this matter, as in so many others, there is a reason- 
able middle way between the extremes of excess 
and abstinence which the trained taste should find 
it not hard to follow. 


“ How To Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day” 
is the effective title of a little book by Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, written some years ago, but practically 
discovered in America in the wake of the recent 
popularity of “The Old Wives’ Tale.” Many of 
the characters in Mr. Bennett’s novels are of the 
type that “ muddle along” and call it living; and he 
understands with peculiar completeness the common- 
place person’s attitude (or lack of attitude) toward 
life, — the sleepy, unthinking acquiescence in its 
conditions, dominated by a wish— not poignant 
enough to operate as a motive, but too strong to make 
real contentment possible—that he had “more 
time ” for the things that count. “ More time,” says 
Mr. Bennett, is one of a very few things that 
nobody can get. You can neither buy, beg, nor lose 
your quota of time. No matter how shamefully you 
misuse one hour, another undeviatingly follows. The 
thing to do, then, is to cease wishing for the impos- 
sible, and to realize that if you work, let us say, eight 
hours, and sleep seven or eight, you still have eight 
or nine hours a day in which to live, with mind as 
well as body. In the little book above referred to, 
and in a similar collection of articles on “ The 
Reasonable Life,” Mr. Bennett makes trenchant 
suggestions on the vitalizing of dull, purposeless 
evenings, the utilizing of time spent in getting to 





and from work, the application to the quickening 
and development of the mind of the ideas that are 
rife nowadays about physical culture. He proposes 
no spectacular scheme of self-cultivation ; “slow and 
sure” is his motto. But most of his readers will be 
perplexed indeed to know what becomes of those 
extra eight or nine hours, and will be inclined to 
try some of Mr. Bennett’s simple expedients for 
filling one or two of them. 


Mr. GALSWORTHY’S DRAMATIC THEME has always 
been justice to the under dog. Recently he has used 
“ Justice ” as the title of a play which, in grim sim- 
plicity of motive and action and in utter absence of 
stage conventions and dramatic “effects,” is even 
less theatrical, if possible, than his three plays that 
have preceded it. The brief is strong just because 
it makes no pretension to being unassailable. Its 
unfolding has been followed with the tensest interest 
at the Repertory Theatre in London, and it is said 
that Mr. Winston Churchill, after listening atten- 
tively through a performance, immediately instituted 
several reforms in prison management suggested by 
the experiences of the hero, Falder, who is “sent 
up” for three years for raising a cheque. He does 
raise the check, his motive being a desire to free a 
woman friend from the tyranny and abuse of a cruel 
husband. Whether he was at the moment crazed 
by love and worry, is the legal point at issue; the 
vital one being whether the law is justified, — for the 
boy’s life is ruined, and incidentally the woman’s, 
before justice has run its course. A fussy old bar- 
rister’s clerk with a heart furnishes the humor, with- 
out which this “slice of life” would be unbearably 
grim. The very restrained style of the play is hard 
on the reader — and on the actor too, at the same 
time that it furnishes him with his great opportunity. 

THE POWER OF THE APT PHRASE can hardly be 
overestimated. The late Professor Sumner of Yale 
declared in his last book that “an educated man 
ought to be beyond the reach of suggestion from 
advertisements, newspapers, speeches, and stories.” 
Nevertheless, a live man must and will react on his 
environment, and the seductions of clever adver- 
tisements, adroit headlines, persuasive speeches, 
and interesting stories must be resisted if they are 
not yielded to; they cannot leave an intelligently 
alert person absolutely indifferent. Hence the pow- 
erful influence exerted by men who can put thoughts 
that breathe into words that burn. How many a 
man and woman has been moved to the expression, 
wise or unwise, of righteous indignation by that 
little phrase of Burke’s “ a limit at which forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue,” or has been taught patience 
by that other phrase of his, “Custom reconciles us 
to everything”! “A wise and salutary neglect” has 
been the salvation of many young persons wholly 
ignorant of their debt to the coiner of the phrase. 
Franklin’s assertion that “there never was a good 
war or a bad peace” has contributed, who knows 
how much, to international harmony, as his equally 
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famous saying that “in this world nothing is certain 
but death and taxes” has helped many of us to bear 
philosophically the vicissitudes of our lot. That 
there is a one best way, or supremely effective way, 
to state an important truth, who that has picked up 
a few of the immortal phrases of literature and of 
proverbial philosophy can doubt ? 

THE STEADY DEMAND FOR THE FAVORITE OLD 
BOOKS reveals an element of strength and perma- 
nency that is in encouraging contrast with the 
insatiate craving for the latest popular novelty in 
literature. Recent investigation has proved that, 
with the Bible and Shakespeare heading the list of 
constant sellers, Scott (especially his “Ivanhoe ”’), 
Hawthorne (‘‘ The Scarlet Letter” first and fore- 
most), Thackeray (“Vanity Fair” particularly), 
and Dickens (both in “ Pickwick” and “ David 
Copperfield ”’), are in large and unflagging demand. 
Lew Wallace’s “ Ben Hur” still appeals strongly to 
book-buyers, and is said, perhaps with some exag- 
geration, to bring in about forty thousand dollars a 
year to the author’s family. Strikingly inferior is 
the popularity of both his earlier novel “‘ The Fair 
God” and his later effort “The Prince of India.” 
An encouraging symptom is the large public demand 
for the leading poets, Longfellow outdistancing all 
competitors in this country, with Whittier in second 
place. Tennyson and Browning also have each a 
strong following, and the sale of FitzGerald’s 
“Omar,” since the expiration of copyright twenty 
years ago, has been such as would have struck the 
modest translator (or adaptor, rather) dumb with 
amazement. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE ’PRENTICE PEN are 
delightfully unrestricted. What new and epoch- 
making contribution the young writer shall make to 
literature, it rests with himself to determine. A 
striking proof of the young and unknown author’s 
power to command attention, and to win sure reward 
for good work well done, was lately furnished in 
London, where a publisher, Mr. Andrew Melrose, 
had offered a handsome prize of two hundred and 
fifty guineas for the best novel submitted in open 
competition. One hundred and sixty manuscripts 
were offered, and were passed upon by three com- 
petent judges — Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, Miss Mary 
Cholmondeley, and Mrs. Henry de la Pasture ; and 
the winning novel, “ A Marriage under the Terror,” 
is found to be a “ first performance ” as a novel, the 
writer, “ Patricia Wentworth,” having produced 
hitherto only short stories. Sanguine expectations 
of a brilliant success for “A Marriage under the 
Terror ” are entertained. 

THE PRINTER'S ART AS A BRANCH OF LIBERAL 
CULTURE, or at least of business education, is now 
made a subject of university instruction at Harvard. 
A course in the history of printing is offered in the 
Fine Arts department, and a course on the technique 
of printing is given in the recently established Busi- 





ness School. The materials and processes — paper, 
ink, type, printing machinery, and so on — are to be 
studied under the tuition of experts. An advanced 
course, including visits to various printing-houses, 
and exercises in preparation of copy, proof-reading, 
catalogue-making, and other details of printing and 
publishing, is also in prospect. Ifthe art of printing 
can thus be restored to something like its dignity 
and importance in the days of the Elzevirs and the 
Aldines, possibly we may be consoled for the loss 
sustained in the process by Virgil and Cicero, 
Homer and Sophocles and Plato. Certainly it is a 
far ery from the Greek, Latin, and mathematics of 
the old-time college to the multitudinous and more or 
less “ practical” courses and schools of the modern 
university. 

OF INTEREST TO STRATFORD VISITORS this sum- 
mer will be the forthcoming ‘‘Catalogue of the Books, 
Manuscripts, Works of Art, Antiquities, and Relics, 
at present exhibited in Shakespeare’s Birthplace,” 
issued by the trustees of said birthplace for the use 
of that large fraction of the touring public which 
yearly pays its tribute of curiosity and cash to the fa- 
mous town on the Avon. The catalogue is described 
as containing sixty-one illustrations of objects on 
exhibition, among them being facsimiles of Shake- 
speare signatures and of title-pages to early editions 
of his works, with occasional literary and historical 
annotations. 








COMMUNICATION. 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ AND THE CARNEGIE FUND. 
(To the Editor of Tur Dra.) 

I find on page 264 of your issue of April 16 a state- 
ment in regard to my lifelong friend Dr. Alexander 
Agassiz, which in justice to him and to the Carnegie 
Scientific Institution of Washington needs to be cor- 
rected. The statement is, in substance, that Agassiz 
was offered $75,000 for conducting some deep-sea 
soundings on condition that the enterprise should be 
known as the Carnegie-Agassiz Expedition, and that he 
declined the offer and found the money elsewhere. 

Together with Dr. John Billings, I spent a night with 
Mr. Agassiz and arranged that we should offer him 
350,000 from the Carnegie Fund to enable us to place 
several men of science on his exploring vessel, who 
would carry on researches somewhat different from 
those in which he expected to be engaged. There was 
no condition made as to the name of the expedition, 
which was always mentioned in the papers of the Car- 
negie Scientific Institution as the “ Agassiz Expedition,” 
and never had associated with its title even the name 
Carnegie. 

Some time before the expedition started, Mr. Agassiz 
made up his mind that he preferred to carry on the 
expedition without assistance ; and as it was so arranged, 
we of the Carnegie Institution took no part in his ven- 
ture. It is therefore not true that he was offered 
$75,000, and that he promptly declined; and untrue 
that any condition as to a name for the enterprise was 
attached to the offer of assistance. Werrtr MITCHELL. 


Philadelphia, April 21, 1910. 
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THE “ HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER ” 
REVEALED.* 

Probably nearly every reader of “‘ The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster ’’ — that pioneer in a school of fic- 
tion that has had a numerous following, though 
none of the zealous imitators has yet imperilled 
the supremacy of the original model — has been 
inclined to regard the Schoolmaster’s experiences 
as the more or less faithful autobiography of the 
writer. It is therefore likely to surprise many 
readers of Mr. George Cary Eggleston’s “ Recol- 
lections of a Varied Life” to learn that not 
Edward, but his younger brother George, the 
author of these “* Recollections,” was the School- 
master so well depicted in the novel. Edward 
Eggleston’s feebleness of health debarred him 
from active pursuits and constrained him toturn, 
not unwillingly, to his pen as a means of sup- 
port; and it was his brother’s pedagogic diffi- 
culties and triumphs at Riker’s Ridge, in 
Indiana, that appealed to the novelist’s fancy, 
and at a critical moment rescued from failure 
and bankruptcy that excellent old story-paper, 
“ Hearth and Home.” Sundry homely details 
characteristic of Hoosier life in the fifties, told 
with the convincing force of actual experience, 
are now added to the necessarily embroidered 
account of that life as given in the story. 

Mr. George Cary Eggleston calls himself, 
near the close of his volume, “an extempora- 
neous writer ’’— the sort of writer developed 
by the stress and strain of metropolitan jour- 
nalism; and his brisk narrative has all the 
excellences, and not many of the defects, of the 
trained journalist. The reader is spared all 
introductory or genealogical matter, and all that 
is of a family nature or of interest chiefly to 
the writer himself. Plunging into the midst 
of things, Mr. Eggleston tells us, rapidly and 
effectively, what sort of a life he has led since 
his birth at Vevay, Indiana, seventy years ago, 
and what kind of persons, celebrated or obscure, 
he has had intercourse with in his varied, and, 
for a man of letters, rather eventful, course. 
His family is of Virginia extraction, and in the 
Old Dominion he himself passed a few of his 
adolescent years and received the latter part of 
his academic training. His enthusiasm for 
things and persons Virginian, well known to 
readers of his romances, finds additional warm 
expression in these retrospections, wherein alse 


* Recotiections or A Varrep Lirz. By George Cary 
Eggleston. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 








he not unnaturally deplores the passing of the 
old order, the displacement of the Southern 
planter by the Yankee farmer, and the invasion 
of the cotton-mill and all the unloveliness of 
factory life where once were to be enjoyed the 
courtliness and the leisure of the broad-acred 
Virginia plantation. 

So warmly did the young Eggleston espouse 
the cause of his adopted State that when the 
Civil War broke out there seems not to have 
been the slightest hesitation on his part which 
side of the quarrel to make his own. Enlisting 
early and serving to the end, the young caval- 
ryman evidently found his life in the field much 
to his taste ; at least he treats us to very little 
of the horrors of war, but to not a few agree- 
able pictures of the freedom and adventure he 
enjoyed during those four years of campaigning. 
Of his life in general in the South, and of the 
peculiar virtues of Southerners, he has much to 
say which, in its warmth of eulogy, taxes the 
reader’s credulity. But he earnestly protests 
that he is not exaggerating, and it is certainly 
far pleasanter to believe than to doubt him. He 
must, however, have been placed in somewhat 
exceptional surroundings if one may judge from 
such passages as the following. 

“Both the young men and the young women read 
voluminously — the young men in part, perhaps, to equip 
themselves for conversational intercourse with the young 
women. They both read polite literature, but they read 
history also with a diligence that equipped them with 
independent convictions of their own, with regard to 
such matters as the conduct of Charlotte Corday, the 
characters of Mirabeau, Danton, and Robespierre, the 
ungentlemanly treatment given by John Knox to Mary 
Queen of Scots, and all that sort of thing. Indeed, 
among the Virginia women, young and old, the romantic 
episodes of history, ancient, medieval, and modern, 
completely took the place, as subjects of conversation, 
of those gossipy personalities that make up the staple 
of conversation among women generally.” 

Soon after the close of the war, young Mr. 
Eggleston removed to Illinois, and thence to 
Mississippi, where he began and ended his brief 
and unstimulating experience of the law as a 
profession. Forsaking this, “in the profoundest 
disgust,” for journalism, and for literature in a 
wider sense, he betook himself, with wife and 
child, to New York and secured work as a reporter 
on the Brooklyn “ Union,” of which Theodore 
Tilton was then editor, having recently left 
‘The Independent.”” The enterprise and what 
he himself calls the “cheek” of the would-be 
journalist are illustrated by his very first con- 
tribution to his newspaper. While waiting for 
his first assignment he wrote an article and sent 
it in to Mr. Tilton, who liked it and printed it 
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as a “leader.” Throughout Mr. Eggleston’s 
“ varied life,” he has manifestly had a happy 
faculty for landing always on his feet and for 
making a success of whatever he has undertaken. 
He says of himself that he has always been 
“intensely in earnest,” and that may help to 
explain his unfailing effectiveness in any activity 
claiming his attention. 

Among the many famous men, chiefly men of 
letters, with whom Mr. Eggleston has had deal- 
ings, professional or friendly, Bryant is one 
whom we are glad to be made better acquainted 
with from the personal anecdotes of the great 
editor’s assistant on the “ Evening Post.’’ Con- 
troverting Lowell's commonly-accepted descrip- 
tion of him in “ A Fable for Critics,” where he 
appears as cold and unresponsive by nature, 
Mr. Eggleston says : 


“The lack of warmth usually attributed to Mr. 
Bryant I found to be nothing more than the personal 
reserve common to New Englanders of culture and 
refinement, plus an excessive personal modesty and a 
shyness of self-revelation and self-intrusion which is 
usually found only in young girls just budding into 
womanhood. Mr. Bryant shrank from self-assertion 
even of the most impersonal sort, as I never knew any 
other human being to do. He cherished his own opin- 
ions strongly, but he thrust them upon nobody. His 
dignity was precious to him, but his only way of assert- 
ing it was by withdrawal from any conversation or com- 
pany that trespassed upon it. Above all, emotion was 
a sacred thing, not to be exploited or even revealed. In 
ordinary intercourse with his fellow-men he hid it away 
as one instinctively hides the privacies of the toilet. He 
could no more lay his feelings bare to common scrutiny 
than he could have taken his bath in the presence of 
company. In the intimate talks he and I had together 
during the last half-dozen years of his life, he laid aside 
his reserve, so far as it was possible for a man of his 
sensitive nature to do, and I found him not only warm 
in his human sympathies, but even passionate.” 


Mr. Eggleston’s long experience as literary 
editor gives weight to his opinion in matters 
of literary ethics. His judgment concerning 
anonymity in literary criticism is apparently 
reflected in what he quotes from Bryant under 
this head. “I regard an anonymous literary 
criticism,” said the poet on one occasion to Mr. 
Eggleston, “as a thing quite as despicable, 
unmanly, and cowardly as an anonymous letter. 
It is something that no honorable man should 
write, and no honorably conducted newspaper 
should publish.” It is true that most of the 
reviews in the “ Post” were unsigned in Bryant’s 
day (as now), but he maintained that in letting it 
be generally known who was the literary editor 
of that journal he had removed the stigma of 
anonymity from them. 

As Mr. Eggleston devotes most of his chap- 
ters to those early days of young hope and 
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boundless possibilities with which he entered on 
his life-work, there is no lack of stimulus and 
freshness in his pages. In writing his first book, 
a manual entitled ““ How to Educate Yourself,” 
for “* Putnam’s Handy Book Series,” he says 
that he had the advantage of comparative youth 
and of that self-confident omniscience which 
only youth can have. “I knew everything 
then,” he continues, “ better than I know any- 
thing now, so much better, indeed, that for a 
score of years past I have not dared open the 
little book, lest it rebuke my present ignorance 
beyond my capacity to endure.” The account 
of his early good-fortune in being solicited to 
write “A Rebel’s Recollections” for “ The 
Atlantic,” and of the genesis of various other 
works from his pen, with the record of his busy 
life as a journalist in New York, is full of 
interest. The chapters are short, and the 
reader’s attention is gladly given to their brisk 
recital of incident and anecdote. The writer’s 
brief closing description of his working habits 
is likely to be of help to young followers of lit- 
erature or journalism. The “ extemporaneous” 
element in the book, while freeing it from any 
evidence of labor, any smell of the lamp, betrays 
itself less admirably in an occasional mark of 
carelessness, as in the use of compte as the 
French form of cownt, and in the neither French 
nor English seigniors. There are no pictures 
in the volume, not even a frontispiece portrait 
of the author. Something of Bryant’s “shyness 
of self-revelation and self-intrusion ”’ has indeed 
been shown by Mr. Eggleston in this respect as 
in others ; and who shall say his book is not all 


the better for it ? Percy F. BickNELL. 








SOME ENGLISH ROMANTIC POETS.* 


Current essays in literary criticism are numer- 
ous enough, but it is a rare volume which really 
takes its readers further along than they were 
before. It is therefore with pleasure that we 
take account of Mr. Arthur Symons’s sub- 
stantial volume of criticism on certain British 
poets who in their time contributed to the 
modern development of natural feeling and the 
feeling for nature in English poetry. It is a 
book over which the discerning reader will 
felicitate himself as he reads, and the literary 
student — even though a critic — grow decor- 
ously enthusiastic as he writes. 

There are, of course, spots upon which criti- 





* Tue Romantic MovEMENT iN Encuisu Porrry. By 
Arthur Symons. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
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cism may light. There is, first of all, a disap- 
pointment in store for those who take the volume 
in hand with expectations naturally aroused 
by the title. The book is not a treatise upon 
the Romantic Movement at all. In his preface 
the author explains that he does not use the term 
in its usual historical sense. There is, from his 
point of view, nothing in this development of 
English poetry so definite as a conscious “* move- 
ment.” In the Tractarian Movement, for exam- 
ple, there was a definite aim which set many 
minds working together. ‘ No such thing ever 
happened in the creation of literature.” These 
romanticists among the poets were comrades, to 
be sure, but not colleagues ; they should there- 
fore be studied as individuals. And so in the 
bulk of the volume we find a collection of criti- 
cal estimates in which some eighty or ninety 
versifiers are considered in chronological order, 
and in which a valuation is placed upon their 
work. A brief Introduction, of less than twenty 
pages, contains all that Mr. Symons cares to 
say about what we usually term the Romantic 
Movement ; and here he defines the phrase as 
meaning “ simply the reawakening of the imag- 
ination, a reawakening to a sense of beauty and 
strangeness in natural things, and in all the im- 
pulses of the mind and senses. That reawaken- 
ing was not always a conscious one.” 

Nor will the plan of selection adopted by the 
critic in his choice of poets for consideration com- 
mend itself to everyone. No method of limitation 
could be more arbitrary. The year 1800 is fixed 
upon as a centre for Mr. Symons’s chronological 
compasses, and the sweep of his instrument in- 
cludes all the romantic poets who, born previous 
to that year, survived it. As fate arranged, there- 
fore, it is John Horne (1722-1808) who heads 
the list of these romanticists, since he chanced to 
be the oldest British versifier who survived the 
century; and it is Thomas Hood (1799-1845) 
who closes the list, because, apparently, no other 
romantic poet claims the closing year of the 
century as that of his birth. 

However, it is for Mr. Symons to write of 
whom he pleases, and it is hardly worth while to 
quarrel with him for thus excluding from his 
pages the earlier leaders in the movement — 
Gray, Cowper, Thomson, and Burns. Of Burns, 
to be sure, the author does have a few suggestive 
words to say in his Introduction, but he gives no 
adequate study of the Scotch poet. 

Quibbling aside, there is abundance of inter- 
esting material in these pages. It is worth while, 
perhaps, just to have one’s memory refreshed 
regarding the significance of those half-forgotten 





if not altogether unknown names. Who was 
John Horne, for example? Little of his work 
has survived his own day, yet two lines in his 
play of “ Douglas ” were familiar to us when we 
were schoolboys : 
«“ My name is Norval; on the Grampion Hills 
My father feeds his flocks; a frugal swain.” 
And here appears Dr. Erasmus Darwin (1731- 
1802), physician, natural philosopher, and didac- 
tic poet, the distinguished grandsire of the more 
distinguished Charles ; with his ‘ Loves of the 
Plants ” and his “ Temple of Nature,” in whom 
Imagination mated with Science, producing 
some strange results. Describing a statue of 
Lot’s wife in the salt-mines of Cracow, he notes : 


«“ Cold dews condense upon her pearly breast, 
And the big tear rolls lucid down her vest.” 


John Wolcott (1735-1803) follows, more 
easily recognized under the pen-name of “ Peter 
Pindar ” — with his 

“desultory way of writing, 

A hop and step and jump way of inditing.” 
William Combe (1741-1828) is another writer 
whose name rests upon the memory with less 
weight than that of “ Dr. Syntax,” the pseu- 
donym under which he wrote. It now occurs 
to us that in our youth we curiously studied 
over two or three volumes of Dr. Syntax’s 
* Tours,” but it is a surprise to learn that this 
gentleman was the author of some eighty publi- 
cations, of which none has really survived. 

If the names already cited are unfamiliar, 
those of a little group of women contemporary 
with these men are still alive. Here are Mrs. 
Barbauld and Joanna Baillie; and Hannah 
More, of pious memory, whose sacred dramas, 
we are assured, are “still readable on a dull 
afternoon.” It may well be that few now read 
the verses which these ladies wrote; but this can 
hardly be said of Carolina, Lady Nairne (1766- 
1845), whose lilting songs—‘“ The Laird of 
Cockpen,” “ Caller Herrin’,” and “The Land o’ 
the Leal” —make their appeal to-day as freshly 
as when first written. It was Lady Nairne, by 
the way, whose “admiration of Burns showed 
itself in the desire to publish a ‘ purified’ edition 
of his songs’’; but whose practical good sense 
led her to see that some of the ploughman’s best 
poems “ wouldn’t be purified,” and finally to 
abandon the scheme. There is an interesting 
note upon the two sisters, Ann and Jane Taylor, 
joint authors of “ Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Star,” which contains the following comment. 
It will strike an American ear oddly enough. 

“The talents of Jane were more considerable than 


those of Ann. She is something what Longfellow 
would like to have been ; but her art is far above his.” 
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There is not much space for personal history 
in these severely condensed paragraphs of critical 
comment, but Mr. Symons has found room here 
and there for a few details. The reader is often 
touched by their pathos. There was Robert 
Bloomfield, a country boy, and afterward a tailor 
in a London garret. There he wrote rural tales, 
ballads, and nature poems; thirty thousand 
copies of “The Farmer’s Boy” were sold in 
three years ; he was lionized and patronized, and 
then left to die in poverty. “Had he lived 
longer he would probably have gone mad.” 
Robert Tannahill worked at a loom in Paisley 
all his life, making his songs as he worked, like 
Hans Sachs on his cobbler’s bench. He went 
“melancholy-mad,” burned his manuscripts, and 
drowned himself in the river. George Beattie, 
the crofter’s son, who wrote much about “ grisly 
ghaists” and “ whinnering goblins,” shot himself 
because of disappointment in love. On the 
other hand, there was the experience of William 
Nicholson, son of a Galloway carrier, who be- 
came a peddler, printed his own poems and took 
them about in his pack. ‘He went to fairs 
as singer and piper; then took to drink, and a 
new gospel which he wanted to preach to the 
King ; but, coming back unsatisfied, became a 
drover.”” Most romantic of all, perhaps, was the 
career of James Hogg, “ the Ettrick Shepherd,” 
who began at seven by herding cows on the hills 
of Selkirk. At twenty he could not write the 
alphabet ; but at twenty-six he began to make 
up verses in his head. Having heard “ Tam 
O’Shanter” recited by a half-daft person, he 
resolved to be a poet and to fill Burns’s place 
in the world. And he did become a poet —a 
poet of such pretensions that Mr. Symons de- 
votes ten pages of comment to his work. 

The general reader of this book will turn with 
natural interest to those sections which deal with 
the greater poets — Wordsworth, Scott, Cole- 
ridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. And here Mr. 
Symons’s critical strength is most forcibly recog- 
nized. His discussion of Wordsworth’s poetical 
quality is one of the best that has been written. 


“« Sincerity was at the root of all Wordsworth’s merits 
and defects; it gave him his unapproachable fidelity to 
nature; and also his intolerable fidelity to his own 
whims. Like Emerson, whom he so often resembled, 
he respected all intuitions; but, unlike Emerson, did not 
always distinguish between a whim and an intuition.” 


Such is the critic’s point of view as indicated at 
the beginning of the section. In his criticism 
of individual poems, therefore, he consistently 
deprecates the “« Laodamia”’ as “an attempt to 
be classic.” 








“Here Wordsworth would be Greek as the Greeks 

were, or rather as they seem to us, at our distance from 
them, to be; and it is only in single lines that he suc- 
ceeds, all the rest of the poem showing an effort to be 
something not himself. Thus this profoundly natural 
poet becomes for once, as Matthew Arnold has noted, 
‘artificial’ in a poem which has been classed among his 
masterpieces.” 
It is interesting to find that Mr. Symons him- 
self considers “‘ The Leech-Gatherer ” (or “* Reso- 
lution and Independence ”’) to be Wordsworth’s 
“ greatest, as it is certainly his most charac- 
teristic,” poem. This assertion, while perhaps 
unconventional, is altogether consistent, and 
to many a lover of that realistic, homely, yet 
eloquent parable, it is exceedingly gratifying. 
Ideally characteristic of the poet this composi- 
tion surely is; among the compositions typical 
of Wordsworth, which other is more admirable 
than this ? 

Of Scott, the critic says: “* The novelist died 

. in 1825; but the poet committed suicide, 
with Harold the Dauntless, in 1817.” For Sir 
Walter’s poetry he has no admiration and scant 
patience. 

“ Seott’s verse [his long poems] is written for boys, 

and boys, generation after generation, will love it with 
the same freshness of response . . . Byron usually fol- 
lows Scott in the boy’s head, and drives out Scott, as that 
infinitely greater, though imperfect, force may well do. 
Shelley often completes the disillusion. But it is well, 
perhaps, that there should be a poet for boys, and for 
those grown-up people who are most like boys; for 
those, that is, to whom poetry appeals by something in 
it which is not the poetry.” 
Byron, he declares “ has power without wisdom, 
power which is sanity, and human at heart, but 
without that vision which is wisdom.” Byron’s 
ennui “was made up of many elements, but it 
was partly of that most incurable kind which 
comes from emptiness rather than over-fulness ; 
the ennui of one to whom thought was not sat- 
isfying, without sustenance in itself, but itself a 
cause of restlessness, like a heady wine drunk in 
solitude.” In writing of Shelley, Mr. Symons 
says: 

“There are two kinds of imagination, that which 

embodies and that which disembodies. Shelley’s is that 
which disembodies, filling mortal things with unearthly 
essences or veiling them with unearthly raiment. Words- 
worth’s imagination embodies, concentrating spirit into 
man, and nature into a wild flower.” 
Keats is described as the artist “to whom art 
is more than life, and who, if he realises that 
‘ Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty,’ loves truth 
for being beautiful and not beauty for its inner- 
most soul of spiritual truth.” 

These passages are fairly illustrative of our 
author’s critical attitude. His comments are 
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incisive, sound, and stimulating. Originality of 
view and definiteness of judgment are stamped 
on every dictum. It is not necessary to add that 
Mr. Symons writes with the pen of a literary 
artist, but it is proper to say that half the 
pleasure derived from the book is due to this 
fact. Felicitous phrases and terse epigrams 
brighten the paragraphs and illuminate the 
criticism. 
«“ Thus, Setebos, storming because Mephistopheles 
Gave him the lie, 
Said he’d ‘blacken his eye,’ 

And dashed in his face a whole cup of hot coffee-lees.” 
This illustrates what Mr. Symons terms the 
“cascading of cadences” in “ The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” In describing the songs of Tanna- 
hill, he speaks of “that almost inarticulate 
jingle and twinkle which goes with the genuine 
gallop of the Scottish tongue.” ‘ Pope,” he 
says, “is the most finished artist in prose who 
ever wrote in verse.” Again: “ Where other 
poets use reality as a spring-board into space, 
Blake uses it as a foothold on his return from 
flight.” 

This is indeed a book which reflects the posi- 
tive personality of a brilliant mind. It is not 
without eccentricities of opinion, nor are its 
judgments infallible; but it is a volume thor- 
oughly worth while. It really takes its reader 


further on. W. E. Srwonps. 








A CLASSIC OF BIOLOGICAL LITERATURE. * 


In 1900 appeared the introductory part of the 
first volume of the original German edition of 
Hugo De Vries’s mutationstheorie. This work 
has recently been translated into English with 
the title, “The Mutation Theory: Experiments 
and Observations on the Origin of Species in 
the Vegetable Kingdom.” Volume I., «The 
Origin of Species by Mutation,” has already 
been issued. If not epoch-making, this work in 
the original edition was at least epoch-marking. 
In conjunction with the then recently rediscov- 
ered work of the Austrian monk, Gregor Mendel, 
regarding the method by which characters are 
inherited, the ideas of De Vries served to stimu- 
late investigators all over the world to undertake 
experimental studies of the basic problems of 
organic evolution. No period of anything like 
equal length in the history of biology has 

*Tue Mutation Tueory: Experiments and Observa- 
tions on the Origin of Species in the Vegetable Kingdom. 
By Hugo De Vries. In two volumes, translated by J. B. 


Farmer and A. D. Darbishere. Volume I., Origin of Species 
by Mutation. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co, 








approached the last decade in respect to the 
quantity of reliable experimental data collected 
regarding the factors of evolution and their 
operation. The Darwinian and neo-Darwinian 
schools of evolutionary thought, in the very na- 
ture of the case, did not stimulate experimental 
lines of investigation. Their teaching was that 
the progressive changes of organic structure and 
function which we call evolution are things which 
proceed by the slow and gradual accumulation 
of exceedingly minute variations by a process of 
natural selection. But if it takes centuries to 
make any definite progress in evolution, what 
chance might a graduate student yearning for a 
doctorate, or a university instructor struggling 
for an increase in salary and rank, be supposed 
to have of getting anywhere in an experimental 
study of evolution? Vita brevis est; and one 
was much surer of “ results” by embarking upon 
a speculative discussion of the relation of exist- 
ing animals and plants to hypothetical primitive 
forms, assumed to have been acted upon by a 
hypothetical environment, or some similar sub- 
ject. 

To De Vries, perhaps more than to any other 
man, is due the credit of having brought about 
an entire change of the prevailing viewpoint in 
regard to the study of evolution. He saw clearly 
that the only way to get the investigation of 
evolution out of the slough of metaphysical 
despond in which it had so long floundered was 
precisely by the application of the experimental 
method to its problems. Through a long period 
of years he carried on a most brilliant and thor- 
ough experimental investigation aimed at the 
determination of how new varieties and species 
are as a matter of fact actually produced. The 
results of this investigation are embodied in the 
book under review. It is a substantial and 
enduring work of reference, rather than a popu- 
lar treatise. Its place in the library is beside 
Darwin’s “ Origin” and “ Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication.” 

The first volume of “« The Mutation Theory” 
is divided into two parts. The first part is oecu- 
pied with a critical review of current theories of 
evolution, particularly those relating to the 
effect of selection. This is followed by a pre- 
sentation of the author’s theory of the origin of 
species by mutation. Part II. contains the 
detailed account of De Vries’s experiments and 
observations regarding the production of new 
elementary species in the evening primrose 
(oenothera). The general result of this work is 
to demonstrate that new species have arisen in 
this genius suddenly by the appearance of a new 
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form which thereafter breeds true, and does not 
revert to the parent form. This process is called 
mutation, by the author. It is contended that 
evolution in general has proceeded by such dis- 
continuous steps, rather than by the gradual 
accumulation of minute variations. De Vries 
makes no denial of the importance of natural 
selection, but believes that its chief function is 
not to create, but rather to determine which 
mutations shall survive in the struggle for exis- 
tence. The limitations of the Mutation Theory 
as a general theory of Evolution must be settled 
by future investigation ; but there can be no 
doubt that this masterly work of De Vries’s will 
long rank as a classic of biological literature. 


RAYMOND PEARL. 








AN AMERICAN SOLDIER AND MYSTIC.* 


A remarkable character is revealed in the 
Diary of General Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 
extracts from which have been edited by the 
veteran author and journalist W. A. Croffut, 
and published under the title “ Fifty Years in 
Camp and Field.” The Diary covers almost 
the whole of the active life of General Hitch- 
cock. It was begun soon after his graduation 
from West Point in 1817, and the last entry 
was made more than fifty years later. It gives 
information upon Hitchcock’s life while in- 
structor and commandant at West Point, where 
he trained many of the prominent Civil War 
generals ; upon his services on the Western 
frontier, in the Seminole Wars in Florida, and 
in the Mexican and Civil Wars. The work is 
not only a source of information about Hitch- 
cock himself, but a side-light thrown upon the 
public matters and policies of the time. The 
editor tells us that the hundreds of volumes 
of the Diary are filled mainly with Hitchcock’s 
notes on his reading and with his own philo- 
sophical reflections, while only slight space is 
given to the details of his army life. However, 
somewhat more is said in the Diary about public 
questions of the day. In selecting material for 
publication the editor has omitted all except the 
most striking of the philosophical reflections, 
and has printed the more interesting personal 
notes and the comments on public matters and 
men. 

The Diary discloses an interesting character— 
a soldier well read in all the branches of litera- 

*Frery Years ry Camp anv Fretp. Diary of Major- 


General Ethan Allen Hitchcock, U.S.A. Edited by W. A. 
Croffut, Ph.D. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 








ture, philosophy, and science ; a scholar who was 
an accomplished military organizer and execu- 
tive; a philosopher of inquisitive mind, who, 
while he sat in courts-martial, inspected armies, 
or commanded districts, ‘took more pleasure in 
the infinite than in the finite, in metaphysics 
than in physics, in the occult than in the obvious.” 
But it was chiefly as a soldier that the world 
knew General Hitchcock. He tells us that he 
went into the military profession, not because 
he was attracted to it, but because his people 
thought it to be the proper vocation for the 
grandson of the hero of Ticonderoga. Yet he 
was one of the most accomplished of American 
soldiers, as the positions held by him indicate. 
And probably no other good soldier was ever 
quite so independent in speech and with pen, so 
nearly insubordinate at times. The entries in 
the Diary show that he was a frequent “ protest- 
ant”’ against the rulings or policies of command- 
ing officers, of the War Department, and of the 
President. And his protests were usually effec- 
tive. At times he must have been very trouble- 
some. The Diary mentions a dozen instances 
of issues between Hitchcock and some superior 
authority. He was sent by the West Point 
authorities to protest against President Andrew 
Jackson’s interference with the discipline of 
cadets, and he roundly scolded “ Old Hickory.” 
He openly said that the Seminole Indians were 
cruelly treated, defrauded, and lied to by the 
government officials, and insisted that only a 
policy of conciliation would succeed in pacifying 
Florida, that he “ never did believe in Harney’s 
method of dealing with Indians — to hang them 
wherever they were found—but in friendly over- 
tures.” In Florida he was finally given leave 
to try his plan; and it succeeded. In the West 
he made much trouble for the politicians, but 
saved the Winnebagoes and the Cherokees from 
being defrauded and despoiled. 

General Hitchcock read aright the signs of 
American expansion in the Southwest. As 
early as 1836 he predicted the annexation of 
Texas, the war with Mexico, and a later disso- 
lution of the Union. He condemned both the 
Texan War and the Mexican War as being 
caused by American greed for land. Stationed, 
in 1836, on the Texan frontier, he came to the 
conclusion that the Texan War for indepen- 
dence was only a land-grabbing movement 
inspired from Washington. His Diary relates 
the story of the solitary individual who was 
making his way with long strides across Ken- 
tucky, with long rifle on shoulder and bullets 
in his belt. Someone asked him, ‘‘ Where are 
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you going?” “To Texas.” ‘ What for?” 
“To fight for my rights.” In Hitcheock’s 
opinion, most “ rights ’’ on the Texan frontier 
were of this kind. In his note-books he 
recorded : 

“Tam puzzled what to do. I regard the whole of 
the proceedings in the Southwest as being wicked as 
far as the United States are concerned. Our people 
have provoked the war [1836] with Mexico, and are 
prosecuting it not for ‘liberty’ but for land. And I 
feel averse to being an instrument for these purposes. 

«“ Our people ought to be damned for their impudent 
arrogance and domineering presumption ! It is enough 
to make atheists of us all to see such wickedness in the 
world, whether punished or unpunished. 

“We have certain intelligence that J. K. Polk is 

elected President over Henry Clay. . . . I look upon 
this as a step toward annexation of Texas first, and 
then, in due time, the separation of the Union.” 
He criticized the government for the policy 
leading up to the Mexican War, for claiming 
the Rio Grande as the boundary, and for its 
treatment of Scott and Taylor ; but when the 
war actually began he took a prominent part in 
it, and became so interested that he quit read- 
ing and writing philosophy — the first time and 
the last time that such a thing happened in his 
life. 

As an historical document, the Diary is of 
most value for the light it will give the future 
historians of the Mexican War. It is a genuine 
inside view. The comments and information 
about Taylor, Scott, and other generals, about 
the battles and the campaigns of the war, the 
conditions in Mexico and the politics in the 
army, will be worth much to the investigator in 
this unpromising field. It is here, too, that the 
Diary is fullest. For the Civil War period it 
is less valuable. There are some good things 
about the political methods of the War Depart- 
ment, and some sharp criticism of the confused 
military policies that were evolved at Washing- 
ton by civilians. Of Secretary Stanton, Hitch- 
cock recorded this opinion : 

“ He has no general principles of action. He decides 
a point one way one day, and a week later, forgetting 
his decision and having no definite principles to go by, 
he decides the same point another way. He authorizes 
a particular proceeding, and, within a week perhaps, 
the circumstances being exactly the same, he flies into 
a passion with someone for having followed his first 
decision.” 

Here and there throughout the book we gain 
glimpses of Hitchcock's peculiar personality. 
He mentions “‘ my abomination —a card-table”’; 
when others were drinking, he retired to his 
room “and thought about infinity”; at Fort 
Jesup, when the officers had the choice of 
attending a horse-race or going to a gander- 
pulling, Hitchcock “took up the Meditations 





Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, that heathen of 
Spinoza.” He did not swear, he read much, 
he was quiet ; he liked music extravagantly, and 
played on the flute. It is easy to see that with 
the generally uncultured officers of the twenties 
and thirties he could not be a favorite. Under 
date of February 16, 1835, he gives this glimpse 
of life at an army outpost. 

“Tam ina peculiar situation here. I do not wish 
to depreciate the merits of my brother officers, but it 
is certain that their habits if not their tastes are differ- 
ent from mine, and, while a majority of them congre- 
gate and either play cards or smoke or drink or all 
three together, I am left in solitude or compelled to 
choose between those resorts and the company of the 
few ladies there are at the Prairie. . . . I am certainly 
out of place here. My life is calculated to make me 
an object of envy and hate to most of those around 
men. In the first place, | do not join in any of the 
vices of the garrison— not one. I neither drink, play 
cards, nor even indulge in the smallest license of lan- 

Next, I am disposed to literature, and some- 

times indicate that I read or think; and it is mostly in 
a field unexplored by others. I visit the ladies, and am 
almost the only officer who does visit the ladies ; and 
this is caleulated to move to jealousy.” 
But as the quality of the army officers improved, 
Hitchcock became more reconciled, and even 
found a few congenial spirits who preferred 
Plato and Spinoza to gambling and drinking. 

Like his grandfather, Hitchcock was an inde- 
pendent thinker about matters of religion. Soon 
after finishing his West Point course, he began 
his philosophical studies. He explained in his 
Diary that, having begun to doubt the stories of 
Jonah and Balaam’s Ass, he endeavored to find 
out “ what a certain class of men called philo- 
sophers thought of God and man and life.” 
Thenceforward philosophy was his religion,— 
“a faith freed,” he said, “ from the gross super- 
stitions which give so many religions of the 
world a forbidding aspect.” He kept standing 
orders for works on philosophy with booksellers 
in the United States and London, and he read 
all that could be had on the subject. Wherever 
he went he carried his books, until he reached 
California, when he sold them to the City of San 
Francisco to form the beginning of the present 
Mercantile Library. A typical entry in his Diary 
says: “* My box of books has come — near $200 
worth, including Behman, Cudworth, Napier, 
Niebuhr’s Rome, Scaliger, Bentham, Strauss, 
and the Bhagavat Gita.” In his old age he 
became interested in the works of the alchemists 
and in the hermetic philosophy which would 
find hidden meanings in medieval writings. 
During the Civil War he published several 
books on the hermetic philosophy. Of all the 
philosophers, he was most impressed by Spinoza, 
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“that God-intoxicated man.” Hitchcock him- 
self was Spinoza-intoxicated. He had editions 
of Spinoza’s Ethics in French, German, and 
Latin, in addition to five manuscript copies in 
English, three of which he had made himself. 
Yet he * still felt a want,” and made another 
translation. ‘I find myself more in harmony 
with Spinoza,” he wrote, ‘“ than with any other 
man, dead or alive.” And Philosophy was to 
him “the first and foremost blessing in the 


world.” Wa ter L. FLemine. 








CHICAGO BEFORE THE FIRE.* 


Chicagoans who have memories long enough 
to be worth mentioning relate most of their 
recollections to the year of the Great Fire. 
The year 1871 is our A. U. C.; local history 
since that date has an orderly and documented 
development, while the happenings of earlier 
days have a legendary tinge and seem so im- 
mensely remote that we almost wonder if they 
ever could have been true. The city that we 
know is a palimpsest, and the older record has 
become so completely obliterated that its recon- 
struction, even in imperfect form, involves toil- 


some effort and difficult mental readjustment. 
Yet the span is a brief one, as history reckons; 
and even THE DIAL, with its thirty-year period 
this day rounded out, covers it by more than 


three-fourths. Holding to the past by this and 
other bonds, we have to go back only a few years 
further to penetrate the mists of the years which 
antedate the Fire, and enter into the spirit of 
the city’s adolescent period. The retrospective 
venture is now prompted by Mr. Frederick 
Francis Cook’s “ Bygone Days in Chicago,” a 
book of compelling interest to those of us who 
believe that we are citizens of no mean city, and 
who receive these greetings from the past, rich in 
their power to evoke long-slumbering memories, 
with feelings that are quite beyond adequate 
description. 

Mr. Cook, now for many years a resident of 
another city, came to Chicago in 1862, and was 
an old-time newspaper reporter in the service of 
our four leading dailies—‘ The Tribune,” 
“ The Times,” “* The Journal,” and “ The Post.” 
He was a well-equipped journalist, who was 
brought close to the heart of many important 
matters and interests, and has preserved an 
extraordinarily vivid memory of his experiences. 





*Byconz Days rm Cutcaco. Recollections of the 
“* Garden City of the Sixties.” By Frederick Francis Cook. 
Illustrated. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 








He tells his story in a simple and straightfor- 
ward manner, and supplements it by something 
like a hundred reproductions of rare prints and 
photographs, mostly found in the collections of 
the Chicago Historical Society. His aim, stated 
in his own words, has been 

“To shed what light may be his on the psychology 
of a staid yet surcharged period, now difficult for those 
who were not of it to realize; rebuild for the mind’s eye 
a vanished city; restore to its streets their varied life; 
rehabilitate past types in their proper setting; recall 
with a due regard for values some of the moving events 
of a memorable epoch; and so provide a faithful tran- 
script for whomsoever may be interested in the ‘ Garden 
City’ of a classic past, or a somewhat unique social 
integral, or feel moved to re-people it in fancy with the 
offspring of his imagination.” 

The spirit which has animated him in this en- 
deavor is thus finely expressed : 

“Chicago is to the unthinking a synonyme for Ma- 
terialism. Yet, of a truth, she is a very Mother of 
Idealism. Unfortunately, she cannot yet hold all she 
nurtures, nor always realize the visions she inspires. 
For the present, therefore, she must needs content her- 
self with the role of prolific matrix, whose issue on 
occasion answers the beckoning of older centres, in the 
hope of a fuller expression — not, however, always 
realized.” 


Both in the letter of historical fact, and in the 
spirit above set forth, Mr. Cook has accom- 
plished his task with admirable success, and 
deserved the gratitude of the younger genera- 
tion for which he has chiefly written. 

It is in its constant forcing of comparisons 
between past and present that this book achieves 
its most striking effects. These comparisons 
are usually implied rather than expressed, but 
they are soon present in the consciousness as we 
read. What a suggestion there is in the very 
name “ Garden City”! For there was a time 
when Chicago had more gardens than slums — 
when Prairie Avenue really led straight to the 
prairies, and when Cottage Grove (now how 
fallen from its beautiful primitive estate!) was 
in very truth an oak grove in which cottages 
nestled, cottages that sheltered simple house- 
holds that are hardly imaginable in the “ flats ”’ 
that are now crowded and piled in those erst- 
while liberal spaces. In those days, Kankakee 
Avenue was the road to Kankakee, and not to 
the South Park; Blue Island Avenue was the 
road to Blue Island, and not to the Slavonic 
quarter of our modern hive ; and residents of the 
North Side could start from their very doors to 
journey upon the Green Bay Road. In those 
days, Clark Street really recalled to those who 
used it the heroic deeds of George Rogers Clark, 
and Wells Street the little garrison that marched 
from Fort Dearborn to its tragic fate among 
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the dunes along the lake shore, and Clinton 


Street the creator of the Erie Canal that had | 


made early Chicago possible and was to make 


| 


| 


wealths that defended the Union in the great | 


struggle against slavery. The descendants of the | 


men who then walked those streets now think 
little of the names and their significance ; is it 


not something of a question whether the old | 


thoughts have been replaced by new ones as 
worthy? 
“ Probably no event in Chicago’s history up 


to the time of the Fire was so much talked | 
about all over the West, and so variously com- | 


mented upon.” The average older Chicagoan 
would have to guess many times before hitting 
upon the occurrence thus referred to; and for 


loyalists. The following passage illustrates the 
sectional sympathies of the city during the 


| course of the conflict. 
Illinois one of the stanchest of the common- | 


«“ With the exception of a considerable Southern-born 
admixture, the native population was in the main loyal 
to the Union side, while the foreign-born population 
was divided into opposite camps, with an appreciable 
preponderance of numbers on the Irish side. Whereas 
the North Division with its dominant German popula- 
tion, and the Milwaukee Avenue region with its Seandi- 
navian beginnings, were ever enthusiastic for the Union 
and the abolition of slavery, all that region which lies 
between Archer and Blue Island Avenues (excepting a 
German cluster about Twelfth and Halsted Streets) 
was never more than lukewarm, and on occasion dis- 
tinctly hostile to the prosecution of the war. Whenever 
there was a notable Union victory, the North Side would 


| burst spontaneously into a furor of enthusiasm, while 


the Chicagoan under sixty, guessing would be | 


useless. The reference is to the cleaning out of 


the “ North Side Sands” under the orders of | 


“Long John” Wentworth, then mayor of 
Chicago. 


matters down in the densely populated southwest region 
would be reduced to a mere simmer. But no sooner 
was there a Rebel victory than it was the turn of Bridge- 
port and its appanages to celebrate; and these demon- 
strations generally took the form of hunting down any 
poor colored brother who might have strayed inadvert- 


| ently within those delectable precincts.” 


“The scene of the episode was an isolated sand bar- | 


ren, on the bleak North Shore, with Michigan Street for 
its centre. It was the fashion in the rough-and-ready 
volunteer fire department days for the ‘authorities’ to 
give the men that ‘ran wid de masheen’ and worked 
the brakes, on one pretext or another, a ‘time,’ — by 
making them instruments of ‘ moral regeneration.’ . 


Here was an assemblage of rookeries, none above two | 


stories in height, and very easily demolished. The brute 
in the average man was far greater in those days than 
now. There were no doubt many estimable citizens con- 
nected with some of the fire companies, for they were of 





many degrees, including one or two regarded as quite | 
‘tony.’ But others were mere ‘fighting’ organizations, | 


with small reference to fires; and sometimes one would 
get so demoralized as to call for disbandment. Thus it 
was men in many instances in no wise above the level 
of their victims, who in a riotous enthusiasm drove these 


bedraggled outcasts from their shelter, and forced them | 


to seek refuge where none was obtainable. 
exhibition of barbarism in the name of high morality 
set ‘Long John’ apart in the estimation of ‘good and 


Yet this | 


pious people,’ as the defender of the home and an | 


apostle of purity ; while to the ‘men about town’ it 
furnished a theme to dramatize.” 

The result of this raid was to drive vice into 
South Side quarters, where it became a greater 
menace to decency than it had been before. But 


«Old Abe,” the famous war eagle of the Eighth 
Wisconsin regiment, was on exhibition in Chi- 
cago at the first Sanitary Fair. The eagle 
“made it plain that he had but a poor opinion of his 
surroundings — that he missed the bugle call and the 
roar of battle. Then it happened one day that a noted 
war orator in attendance was called on for a speech. 
No sooner had he got well started than ‘Old Abe’ rose 
on his perch, flapped his wings, and evidently mistaking 
what he heard for the familiar, terror-inspiring ‘ Rebel 
yell’, screeched a wild defiance. This is probably the 
only instance when an orator in very fact made the 
American eagle scream.” 


The Copperheads come in for much comment, 
illustrative quotation, and personal portraiture. 
One of them is thus characterized : 


“Tam firmly persuaded that immovable Jacksonian 
Democrat (and a very Old Hickory, too, in appearance), 
dear old Dr. N. S. Davis, opposed the war on grounds 
of constitutional construction and none other: for, being 
a York State man, he had no controlling Southern 
family affiliations. The good doctor lived long enough 
to be well remembered by a later generation, and few 


| in Chicago have died in greater honor. But in his virile 


some lessons are never learned, and the zeal of | 
our present-day “ reformers” is misdirected in | 


much the same way. 

A large section of this book is devoted to 
war-time memories, and deals with such inter- 
esting matters as the raising of troops, the 


manhood he was a chronic storm centre; and it was only 
because he was so much besides a Copperhead that his 
so frequently ill-timed ‘constitutional ’ fulminations met 
with toleration.” 

A few brief quotations will show to what lengths 
the Copperhead orator was willing to go in those 


| days of high feeling. 


history of Camp Douglas, the closing of the | 
** Times ”’ office by order of General Burnside, | 


the partisan alignment of the foreign popula- 


tion, and the strife between copperheads and | 


“ Abraham Lincoln has deluged the country with 
blood, created a debt of four thousand million dollars, 
and sacrificed two millions of human lives. At the 
November election we will damn him with eternal 
infamy.” 

“ We want to try Lincoln as Charles I. of England 
was tried, and if fonnd guilty will carry out the law.” 

“If I am called upon to elect between the freedom 
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of the nigger and disunion and separation, I shall choose 
the latter. You might search hell over and find none 
worse than Abraham Lincoln.” 

«“ We have patiently waited for a change, but for four 
years have lived under a despotism, and the wonder is 
that men carry out the orders of the gorilla tyrant who 
has usurped the presidential chair.” 

« Still the monster usurper wants more victims for 

his slaughter pens. I blush that such a felon should 
oceupy the highest gift of the people. Perjury and 
larceny are written all over him.” 
These pleasant observations, made in a spirit 
of such delicate amenity, make the campaign of 
1864 seem a lively affair. We may think we 
get excited in a modern presidential year, but 
we do not work ourselves up to that pitch of 
frenzy. Mr. Cook quotes Taine’s saying, “ Let 
me once frame the true psychology of a Jacobin, 
and my book is written.” His own effort is to 
frame the psychology of the Copperhead, and 
his conclusion is “ that among the Democratic 
masses of the north, antipathy to the negro out- 
weighed every other consideration.” 

Mr. Cook’s portrait gallery of old Chicagoans 
is so crowded with canvasses that we pass from 
one to another of them in a state bordering 
upon bewilderment, so many are the memories 
evoked and so strong the temptation to linger 
for a closer inspection. What he says about 


the redoubtable Wilbur F. Storey is unusually 
interesting, because he holds a brief for his old- 
time employer, whom he thinks to have been 
unjustly maligned in many ways. 

“There was unquestionably a vein of vindictiveness 


in Mr. Storey’s make-up — as there was in most strong 
characters in those days — but it was never shown ex- 


cept against his equals. He was at bottom a just man, 
far from over-exacting in his demands for service ; 
while every failure had its day in court, and was judged 
on its merits. He was an incarnation of frankness 
himself, and demanded this quality in his subordinates. 
Mr. Storey’s faults were largely the defects of his 
qualities. He was through and through a newspaper 
man. News for him, however, included the shady side 
of life ; and in exploiting this he gave perhaps too much 
scope for individual license. I am certain that he never 
gave an order that a scandal should be salacious or 
made attractive to the prurient. . . . I permit myself 
to say that for more than a half-score of years most of 
the local ‘copy’ passed through my hands . . . and 
that during all that time not one line of ‘imaginary’ or 
‘fake’ matter of any sort or description was either 
published or so much as submitted for publication.” 


Storey’s Copperhead proclivities were of course 
against him, and were probably the underlying 
cause of the animus that long directed the attack 
upon his private life and character. 

The chapter entitled “ An Early Sociable” 
shall provide our last glimpse of Mr. Cook’s 
somewhat haphazard chronicle, and at the same 
time cast a pleasant light upon the chronicler. 





One evening, in the summer of 1866, he had 
just turned in his “ copy ’’—an account of the 
raiding of a vile resort — and was about to de- 
part from the office, when the city editor asked 
him if he could “spare the time to run down to 
Mayor Rice’s house.” It seems that the eldest 
Miss Rice was giving a party, and Storey had 
made up his mind to take what was then a new 
departure in Chicago journalism, and exploit 
social functions in the columns of the “ Times.” 
The young reporter was aghast, for such an as- 
signment was an absolute novelty, and he could 
hardly take the request seriously. Asking what 
sort of story was desired, he was told: “Oh, 
mention the decorations if there are any, de- 
scribe some of the most picturesque toilettes, but 
above all get a list of those present.” At last 
convinced that it was not all a joke, the dis- 
mayed reporter started out, walked to the Rice 
residence, and rang the bell. Miss Rice herself 
came to the door, and asked his errand. He 
timorously expressed a wish to report the party, 
but the suggestion was received with constern- 
ation, and the young woman pleaded so elo- 
quently against this invasion of her privacy 
that he promptly capitulated, and turned away 
without any attempt to gather the desired in- 
formation. The only story he turned in that 
night was one about a mysterious baritone who 
chanced to pass the house, singing ‘“‘ Marching 
Through Georgia,” just as the reporter had 
taken his leave. His fear of the wrath to come 
was not realized, and he was never made to suf- 
fer for his lack of “enterprise.” But he tells 
us that a few months later he would not have 
escaped so easily, for Storey’s edict to have 
“‘ things of that sort written up for all they were 
worth ” had then gone into force, and the other 
papers were prompt to follow the lead of the 
“Times.” Thus “ society reporting ” came into 
existence as a function of journalism in Chicago. 

Witii1aM Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


In Dr. Georg Witkowski’s “ German 
literature in the Drama of the Nineteenth Century ” 
igth century. (Holt), as issued in Professor L. E. 
Horning’s translation, no fewer than 532 dramas by 
227 dramatists are mentioned, a very large majority 
of which receive some discussion. Yet the book is 
neither sketchy nor unbalanced. Written for the ini- 
tiated layman, and aiming to throwlight on thedrama 
of to-day from an historical standpoint, Dr. Witkowski 
has, with nothing short of brilliancy, characterized 
the main movements of the three chronological 
divisions of the century, and analyzed, from the 
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triple standpoint of art, the actor, and the public, 
the dramas that have given tone to the various 
epochs. After a brief but convincing resumé of the 
dramatic situation at the close of the eighteenth 
century, in which he makes some striking assertions 
as to the influence of Iffland and Kotzebue then and 
even now, the author passes rapidly over the first 
section (1800-1830) with the dramatic failures of 
the romanticists, devoting a well-proportioned num- 
ber of pages to Kleist (7), Grillparzer (9), Raimund 
(2), and Grabbe (3). The portrayals of the faithful 
wife by Kleist: the superiority of Fate, in Grillpar- 
zer, in that he did not allow it to relieve from moral 
responsibility; Raimund’s genius in pleasing the 
jolly Viennese, and Grabbe’s picturing of battles, 
receive just emphasis. In the second division (1830- 
1885) he sets forth the polished but spiritless drama 
of Young Germany in its relation to Hugo, Dumas 
pere, and Scribe; the idealizing drama of Halm, 
Gottschall, Geibel, and Jordan; Hebbel, with his 
cornerstone of modern dramatic art in “ Maria Mag- 
dalena,” on whose shoulders Ibsen stands; Ludwig 
with his excessive reflection and worship of Shake- 
speare; the deplorable status of the German stage 
around 1870; the years (1874-1890) of brilliant 
service to the German theatre rendered by the 
Meininger company; the unsurpassed and unsur- 
passable greatness of Wagner, and Wildenbruch 
with his themes from Prussian history. This forms 
the best chapter of the book, because it treats of a 
period old enough to allow the final word as to its 
worth ; and it is this final word that Dr. Witkowski 
has spoken with constant certainty and unbroken 
interest in his theme. The third section (1885- 
1900) begins with a terse analysis of Naturalism, 
at the head of which tendency stands Ibsen, “ whose 
influence no one who writes for the stage can escape, 
let him yield ever so reluctantly.” For three years 
(1889-1891) the “Free Theatre” existed, and 
widened the scope of the theatre by extending the 
limits of permissibility. The movement as such died 
of inanition. Sudermann is treated as a writer of 
great talents, who often condescends to flatter the 
likings of the public regardless of the infallible laws 
of art. Of Hauptmann’s twenty plays, Dr. Wit- 
kowski thinks that searcely a single one will hold a 
lasting place on the stage, while all will live as 
monuments of this confused and uncertain period. 
The playwrights of the present, Fulda and all the 
rest, are treated only tentatively, and skeptically at 
that. The author seems to begrudge them their 
popularity, taking this latter as an evidence that 
they are living from dramatic art rather than for it. 
As to the future, Dr. Witkowski is at once an opti- 
mist and a pessimist. He sees hope in the fact that 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, and Grillparzer are 
more in demand than ever; he despairs at the low 
grade of drama now being produced in the great 
cities, in the highest intellectual centres. The book 
contains a valuable table showing the number of 
performances of the most popular dramas from 1899 
to 1905, “Tell” leading the list with 412 in 1905. 





Anyone who has read a thrilling tale 
only to find in the last sentence that 
somebody’s pink pills will cure pale 
people, can realize the feelings of the reviewer who 
goes through Mr. W. L. Stoddard’s “ Life of William 
Shakespeare Expurgated” (W. A. Butterfield) and 
discovers in the last paragraph that “in the only 
document identifying William Shakespeare from 
Stratford with the poet, the name of so illustrious 
a contemporary [Lord Bacon] should be secretly 
imbedded.” This book, which is a compilation of 
contemporary evidence relating to Shakespeare, 
tries to show that when all inferential matter is 
“ expurgated ” there is no evidence before his death 
connecting the actor William Shakespeare of Strat- 
ford with the dramatist William Shakespeare of 
London. The connection, so Mr. Stoddard con- 
tends, was not made till the publication of the First 
Folio in 1623. Here we have references to the 
“Sweet Swan of Avon,” mention of the Stratford 
monument, and Shakespeare’s name heading the list 
of the principal actors in the plays. In other words, 
if it were not for these pieces of information in the 
First Folio we should not know specifically why the 
good folk of Stratford permitted a bust of their 
fellow-townsman to be set up in the church, except 
that they believed that, in the words beneath the 
bust, he was a great genius. The First Folio showed 
wherein his genius lay; and Mr. Stoddard holds 
that it is the first bit of evidence that has survived 
to identify the citizen of Stratford with the play- 
wright. And it is this part of the Folio that con- 
tains Mr. W. S. Booth’s acrostic signature of Francis 
Bacon! There is, however, a reference which Mr. 
Stoddard quotes but does not satisfactorily get rid 
of; it is a short poem by John Davies addressed 
“To our English Terence, Mr. Will. Shake-speare ” 
(1611?). Here Shakespeare is the playwright ; but 
he also “played some kingly parts in sport,” and 
thereby fits in with tradition. Now it is admitted 
that the Stratford William Shakespeare acted in the 
dramatist’s plays ; therefore there either must have 
been two William Shakespeares acting in plays, or 
the dramatist and the actor are identical. Must we 
“ expurgate” the conclusion that the two were one? 
It is interesting to note that in Professor Wallace’s 
article in the March “ Harper’s” there is contem- 
porary reference to William Shakespeare of Strat- 
ford, and to George Wilkins the dramatist, in the 
Bellott-Mountjoy lawsuit. If what is generally 
admitted is accepted here — that Shakespeare and 
Wilkins collaborated in “ Pericles” — we have a 
similar identification ; for it is unlikely that Wilkins 
would be associated so closely with two separate 
William Shakespeares. Further, as Professor Wal- 
lace says, if Shakespeare was a “ mere pen-name of 
some one else, it would be difficult to explain how 
he and Wilkins were both interested in the suit . . . 
in behalf of young Bellott, and how the same he and 
Wilkins also wrote two plays together.” It seems, 
therefore, that we may believe that Shakespeare is 
Shakespeare still. 


A plurality of 
Shakespeares. 
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Of all bibliographical data, that relat- 
ing to atlases is the most difficult to 
obtain. Lowndes dismisses Thomas 
Jefferys with the statement that he was geographer 
to the King and published atlases “ which now are 
of little use” ; and this is the almost universal atti- 
tude toward the “cut-of-date” atlas. Only very 
slowly is it coming to be recognized as an indispensa- 
ble historical source. A word should be said in 
appreciation of the monumental “ List of Geogra- 
phical Atlases in the Library of Congress,”’ compiled 
by Mr. P. Lee Phillips, chief of the division of 
maps and charts. Mr. Phillips gives nearly 3500 
titles, with descriptive notes where needed, and lists 
of the maps relating to America under each impor- 
tant one. Of early atlases the Library of Congress 
possesses all but three of the forty editions of 
Ptolemy listed by Eames, twenty-two of the folio 
and fifteen of the smaller editions of Ortelius, eleven 
editions of Mereator’s Atlas Major and eight of the 
Atlas Minor ; but the descriptions of these are less 
important than those of the miscellaneous atlases of 
more recent date, since they can be obtained else- 
where. The classification would have been more 
logical had the general atlases preceded the special 
ones; parts of atlases would not then have come 
before the whole, and reproductions before the 
originals. The order of arrangemént is, however, 
comparatively unimportant, since there is an 
exhaustive index of over forty thousand references. 
We think the exact dimensions of volumes should 
have been given, since the terms “ folio,” “quarto,” 
and the like, as applied to atlases, are very indefinite. 
There are necessarily some lacune. Curiously, the 
Library of Congress has no copy of the English 
edition of the “ American Gazeteer,” although pos- 
sessing the Italian translation. The supplementary 
list, in which it is intended to describe current 
accessions, will in time fill gaps of this sort. Most 
people may think that this “List” appeals only to 
special students ; but any library can make a small 
collection of atlases, which will possess a constantly 
increasing value, by taking pains to acquire old edi- 
tions which their owners will otherwise relegate first 
to the attic and eventually to the ash-heap. 


Mr. Richard Edgeumbe’s “ Byron: 
The Last Phase” (Scribner) is a 
book which, both as a eulogy and a 
polemic, challenges attention. Its author is well 
known as the Secretary of the National Byron 
Memorial Committee and its historian, and as a 
biographer of Edward Trelawney. This book rec- 
ords the impressions left in the mind of the writer 
after a close study of Byron, persisted in for almost 
forty years. It is divided into three parts —the first 
part being a eulogy of the last phase of the poet’s 
career, 1821-1824, and the second and third parts 
a defence of his memory against the most serious 
indictment ever laid against the Byron of earlier 
years. In Part I. we find the writer especially 
emphasizing two points: that the closing scenes of 
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the poet’s life have not been adequately depicted by 
his biographers; and that his disposition and conduct 
after leaving Ravenna in 1821 underwent a complete 
transformation. In Part IT. he advances the new and 
astonishing claim that the underlying reason for the 
separation of Lord and Lady Byron was a hitherto 
unsuspected relationship existing between the poet 
and Mary Chaworth Musters (1813-1816) ; that 
Mrs. Musters was the mother of the child Medora; 
that she was the Thyrza of the “ Thyrza poems ” and 
the Astarte of “Manfred”; and that the endeavor 
to shield her and keep their intimacy unsuspected 
led to a self-restraint in the face of most degrading 
accusations and a self-immolation on the part of 
Augusta Leigh of which a human being seems hardly 
capable. In Part III. we find statements, made by 
Lord Lovelace in “Astarte,” argued; we find Au- 
gusta Leigh defended and Lord Lovelace attacked. 
The best parts of the book are those in which the 
writer is least controversial. We should welcome the 
emphasis laid on the good side of the poet’s char- 
acter, as shown during his career in Greece; and the 
record of his laborious days and nights spent in the 
service of an alien people, without, according to 
Byron’s own statement and others’ belief, desire for 
personal aggrandisement. He had faults, to the end; 
but the most careful examination of Byron’s later 
days shows him a hero. We should regard evidence 
supporting a claim that Byron’s life from 1813-1816 
has never till now been adequately understood, as of 
sufficient importance to demand publication. We 
must, however, feel that some assertions on important 
points are but too weakly supported ; and we must 
share the regret of the author that he is “unable more 
precisely to indicate the source of information 
embodied in the concluding portions of the work.” 
In his eulogy of Lord Byron’s later years, we can 
willingly follow Mr. Edgeumbe; in his attempt to 
reconstruct our ideas of what happened earlier, we 
ean follow him only part way. We cannot, how- 
ever, if we are students of Byron, afford to leave 
the book unread. 


A militant and triumphant tone 
sounds throughout Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson’s “The Conquest of Consump- 
tion” (Houghton), and brings a convincing note of 
the certainty of victory over this most common and 
most justly dreaded foe of humanity. The book 
contains exactly those things which anyone brought 
face to face with consumption should know; and, 
moreover, the facts are told in such simple language 
that a child could understand them, and with so 
much force that even disbelievers in disease germs 
will feel called upon to follow the eminently sane and 
sensible directions for the recovery of health. The 
gospel here preached is that of out-of-doors, of fresh 
air and sunlight, of abundant food and intelligent 
idleness, and of social responsibility for the care of 
the dependent sufferer from tuberculosis and for 
the vigorous prosecution of efforts to stamp out this 
plague from among men. Everyone interested in 
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this fight will find encouragement, hope, and inspi- 
ration in this spirited call to arms in the crusade 
against consumption. A very sensible discussion is 
given of what climate can and cannot do for the 
sufferer, and of the importance of this factor in the 
treatment of individual cases. Dr. Hutchinson is 
an enthusiastic admirer of American possibilities in 
this health-resort business, in spite of his insistence 
upon the greater values of food and fresh air; and 
one strongly suspects that he has summered and 
wintered in Seattle and Los Angeles. 


In his book entitled *‘ Romance of 
the American Navy” (Putnam), Mr. 
Hill has written a popular and enter- 
taining account of some thirty or forty of the most 
interesting events in our naval history. A selection 
from the chapter titles will give a notion of the con- 
tents of the book: Commodore Joshua Barney, The 
Lucky Little Enterprise, John Paul Jones, The 
Chesapeake and the Shannon, The Battle of Lake 
Erie, The Duel between the Monitor and the Mer- 
rimac, The Capture of New Orleans by Farragut, 
The Battle of Mobile Bay, and Dewey in Manila 
Bay. One may see from this list that the author 
follows the main travelled roads of our naval history. 
Now and then, however, he departs from them, and 
writes of such little-known events as the building of 
the Red River Dam and the fighting of Ellet’s steam 
rams at Memphis. The most original part of his book 
is that treating of the work of the navy in the Civil 
War. Here he has drawn upon his own experiences 
in that struggle, as an officer under Admirals Far- 
ragut, Porter, and Lee. Mr. Hill, in common with 
many other writers, greatly exaggerates the work of 
the privateers during the Revolution and the War of 
1812 (pages v.—vi. ). The most trustworthy statistics 
that we have on this subject show that our shipping 
suffered as much as the British, if not more. The 
book is well printed, and contains numerous illus- 
trations of naval officers, ships, and battles, and a 


fairly good index. _ 


The political philosopher has little 
difficulty in pointing to “the people” 
as the source and fountain-head of 
all law and governmental authority. But the hard- 
headed man of fact perceives that only a limited 
number of individuals participate in law-making, 
and that the mass of men watch the process as mere 
observers. The closer reconciliation of fact and 
theory is receiving to-day the thoughtful considera- 
tion of our political reformers. Under the some- 
what misleading title of “The People’s Law” 
(Maemillan), Judge Lobingier, now of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, has written of the actual partici- 
pation of the people — or rather, of the electorate — 
in the making of law. Brief chapters are devoted 
to ancient and modern instances in countries other 
than the United States, but the bulk of the work 
deals with popular ratification in Colonial America 


Leading events 
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and the share of the electorate in the making of our 
state constitutions. Eighteen pages suffice for the 
consideration of popular participation in legislation 
by means of initiative and referendum. The book 
belongs to the field of history rather than of law, 
and is a valuable study in the origins of our state 
constitutions, showing to what extent in actual prac- 
tice popular ratification is a source of our funda- 
mental institutions of government. The work is to 
be particularly commended as an introduction to a 
wealth of original material inaccessible in any other 
single volume. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


The rapidly extending series of “ American Crisis 
Biographies ” (Jacobs) must perforce include a life of 
Henry Clay. The work of preparing this biography was 
put into the hands of Mr. Thomas Hart Clay, grandson 
of the statesman, who had long been collecting materials 
for such a work. The writer’s sudden death interrupted 
the task, but it has been completed in harmony with his 
plan by Mr. Oberholtzer, editor of the series. The work, 
one of love and loyalty to the distinguished ancestor of 
the author, shows no undue prejudice; the writer has 
investigated carefully and tries to hold the balance 
evenly. Of course he believes in his grandfather, but 
he does not find him perfect. It is a good reference 
book for details. 


The student of mathematical history will find quite in- 
valuable Professor David Eugene Smith’s “ Rara Arith- 
metica” (Ginn & Co.), now made available, in a handsome 
one-volume edition, to many for whom the two-volume 
edition de luxe is quite out of reach. Professor Smith’s 
is by far the most elaborate bibliography of arithmetic 
yet attempted. It consists of a chronological catalogue 
of arithmetics printed before 1601, with a full descrip- 
tion of those in the library of Mr. George Arthur 
Plimpton of New York. Mr. Plimpton’s collection of 
such texts is the largest that has ever been brought 
together, including over three hundred printed volumes 
— practically every sixteenth-century work of any im- 
portance — besides a number of valuable manuscripts on 
arithmetic, of which a separate list follows that of the 
printed works. The abundant illustrations are often 
of much historical interest, but have in general been 
selected with a view to bibliographical needs. 


“The Rivers and Streams of England” (Macmillan) 
have been admirably painted in color by Mr. Sutton 
Palmer and described by Mr. A. G. Bradley, an enthu- 
siastic angler and an inveterate rambler along English 
hedge-rows. Author and artist have not felt con- 
strained to keep too close company; each has exercised 
his own taste in the matter of selection, the result 
being, no doubt, better pictures and more spirited 
essays than a more constrained method would have 
produced. For example, the Thames figures largely 
in the pictures; in the text, the Severn is more promi- 
nent as being more beautiful and far less familiar both 
to travellers and readers. Scenic description and his- 
toric lore, with some hints to anglers, compose the text. 
The pictures are confined strictly to the natural beauties 
of the English streams, which afford ample material 
for such exploitation. 
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| Let me join with the rest to congratulate Tar D1At, 
| and to congratulate yourself, who are THE D1av that 
| we know. We recognize that Tue Diat has taken to 
| itself the function of criticism of current literature, un- 


THE DIAL’S THIRTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY. 


With this issue Tue DiaL commemorates the 
thirtieth anniversary of its founding. Thirty years 
of continuous publication are behind it, during 
which it has never missed an issue. It enters upon 
its fourth decade in the same hands and the same 
spirit in which its publication was begun, May 1, 
1880. Few are the journals that have been con- 
ducted by the same man for so long a period ; fewer 
still are those which after thirty years remain in 
the hands of their founder and first editor, who has 
conducted it continuously throughout that period, 
making the history of the journal in a peculiar sense 
the history of an individual. 

Tue D1at has not been given to self-glorification 
or the exploitation of personality. If the letters 
that are printed herewith are somewhat intimate in 
tone and warm in appreciation, some explanation 
may perhaps be found in the facts above indicated. 
The letters derive an interest from the varied per- 
sonalities and viewpoints of their writers, and it is 
in them, rather than in any words of our own, that 
we prefer to commemorate the occasion that has 
called them forth. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


As I am the only one, except the editor and founder 
of Tue Drat, left of those who contributed to its first 
number thirty years ago, I perhaps may be entitled to 
lead the chorus of congratulations on the completion of 
its third decade. I greet my “fellow veteran,” rejoic- 
ing that he is still at the helm of the craft he has guided 
so long and well, and glad that he is finding the rewards 
of faithful service highly planned and highly wrought. 
Few in these grasping, selfish, and avaricious days can 
contemplate three decades of such honorable, uplifting, 
and self-sacrificing effort, brought to such deserved 


success. Gerorce P. Upton. 
Chicago, April 20. 


I am glad to hear of your Anniversary celebration; to 
which I can, however, contribute little, unless it be 
conveyed in the following reminiscence. I am prob- 
ably one of the few men living who habitually read 
the original « Dial’ on its quarterly appearance, and per- 
haps the only person who had the honor of having some 
verses of his own rejected in the last number of its early 
existence (in April 1844) by its editor, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The following was his delicious reply to my 
“Sunset Thoughts,” as they were modestly entitled: 

“ Perhaps I may not print your verses in ‘ The Dial.’ They 
have truth and earnestness ; and a happier hour may add that 
external perfection which can neither be commanded nor 
described.” 

To this he kindly added, as a P.S.: “ Perhaps after fur- 
ther reflection I may print these verses in ‘The Dial.’” 
But this he wisely abstained from doing; and more than 
one younger writer than myself may have been consoled 
in later years, when I have quoted to him this gentle 
but resistless verdict of our most revered leader. 

Tuomas WENtTWoRTH Hicernson. 
Cambridge, Mass., April 18. 





influenced by any other consideration. It has held this 
function from the first, and without change of purpose 
or policy. We know that whatever may be said in its 
pages is the honest judgment of a competent authority. 
We value the visits of Tur Dra as we value the speech 
of a wise friend, and we hope that many generations of 
scholars may enjoy the same high privilege. 
Davin STARR JORDAN. 
Stanford University, Calif., April 18. 


Congratulations to Tar Dra on its thirtieth birth- 
day. For us whoare 
“Up to the chin in the Pierian flood,” 
it is uniquely valuable, both for authoritative news of 
the progress of the rise, and for wise comment on its 


source and direction. Ferris GREENSLET. 
Boston, April 16. 


To those who cherish the interests of literature and 
criticism in its shaping of the standards of living and 
the ideals of life, the survival of Tue Drat for thirty 
years is at once a consolation and a triumph. It may 
be accepted as a welcome sign that the still small voice 
is not wholly still, nor too insignificant to make an im- 
pression in spite of the din of a noisier journalism. It 
is through its acceptance conscientiously of the respon- 
sibilities of leadership that Tue Dra has achieved a 
success which must be weighed rather than counted to 
express its numerical status. With no assumption of 
superiority and no tendency to hold itself aloof from 
popular interest, it combines the sympathy of a view 
from the inside with the objective independence of a 
critical and poised observer. It is natural that con- 
tributors are willing to bring to such a purpose an ap- 
preciative and disinterested coéperation. It is at once 
a privilege and a pleasure to be enrolled in such a 
group, and to extend to Tue Drat cordial good wishes 
for further decades of prosperity. 


JOSEPH JASTROW. 
University of Wisconsin, April 18. 


I am delighted by the word from you suggested by 
the approaching Thirtieth Anniversary of THe D1at. 
Your recollection of the fact that a long time ago I was 
a contributor is very gratifying. I only wish that I had 
been more essentially associated with a paper that has 
maintained such high standards. I see Tue Dra is 
praised on all sides, apropos of its coming anniversary ; 
but it has long been recognized as holding an honored 
place quite all its own. FRANKLIN MacVEAGH. 

Washington, D. C., April 25. 


Having been one of THe Dr1At’s “ constant readers ” 
almost from the beginning, news of its approaching 
Thirtieth Anniversary came to me with something of a 
shock; for I had not appreciated that time had sped so 
fast. To a public institution like Tae D1at, however, 
age brings prestige rather than decay, so that it may 
indeed be congratulated upon having attained so ripe 
an experience. THe Dra occupies a unique position; 
it is not only the sole journal among us exclusively 
devoted to literary criticism, but it is unsurpassed and 
almost unrivalled in the quality, strength, and indepen- 
dence of its reviews. Librarians with literary constitu- 
encies find that nowhere else than in the pages of THE 
Dra can they obtain such a body of serious and trust- 
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worthy information concerning current books. Here is 
all manner of good wishes to you, and profound thanks 
for your thirty years of yeoman service in behalf of 
American scholarship. RevusBen G. Tawarres. 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, April 14. 


I offer my message of congratulation and good-will 
on the occasion of the Thirtieth Anniversary of your 
admirable journal of letters. In breath of view, in 
sympathy, and in fairness, Tue Dra gives me keen 
satisfaction. May it have a long and helpful career, to 
instruct us all in sound canons of literary criticism and 
their application to the publications of our time. 

Nicnoxias Murray Butwer. 

Columbia University, New York, April 15. 


Do you, dear Editor of the Toe D1AL, remember in 
the long ago when a little band of heretics assembled in 
the old Unitarian Church of the Messiah to consider the 
possibilities of starting a new journal in the interest of 
“ Kingdom Come,” and you were present, by invitation 
of Robert Collyer, as a likely young fellow to take 
editorial charge of the same? And how we balloted for 
names — the only one which I remember being Robert 
Collyer’s suggestion that the paper be called “The 
Head-Light” and that the title-page be illuminated 
with a great locomotive in full steam and a flaming 
head-light throwing its rays over the title? Fortunately 
for you, the scheme was too embryonic, the dream too 
chaotic and quixotic, to entangle you, and you were 
providentially saved for a more fitting job. I, for better 
or for worse, was entangled, and the dream was launched: 
it was shortly before you pushed your canoe from shore. 
You will pardon the presumption on my part, when I con- 
fess that “ Unity ” and Tue Dra have been intimately 
associated in my fancy as a sort of twin-venture. They 
were born out of the same impulse; I believe they have 
been sustained by the same faiths in the receptive 
power of common, plain, every-day human nature, and 
that the wheels have been kept moving by the same con- 
fidence that the Universe is favorable to excellence, and, 
as Emerson says, “ The dice of God are loaded ” in the 
interest of things beautiful and fair. You, steering the 
Drau craft, have “made good.” Your canoe has been 
replaced by a skiff, and now you are running at least a 
respectable yacht. Mine is still a crazy raft, and the most 
that can be said to my credit is that I have kept the thing 
afloat, and that I have not fallen overboard. But I 
rejoice in your success. Indeed, I have rejoiced in it 
continuously. I am sure no one can be prouder of 
Tue Drav’s Thirtieth Anniversary than the editor of 
“ Unity,” its luckless twin that has never known enough 
to know when it was beaten, and so lives on. 


Jenkin Lioyp Jones. 
Lincola Centre, Chicago, April 28. 


It is a pleasure to congratulate THe Drax upon its 
thirtieth birthday, and a comfort to know that its vigor 
increases with age; for certainly a protest against 
“smart” criticism was never more needed. I like THE 
D1 because it takes its work seriously. I admit that 
I am most edified when, the subject permitting, its 
sincerity expresses itself in a not too sombre mood. But 
in a day when we learn flippancy before the ink of our 
first typewriter ribbon is cleansed from our fingers, it is 
more than a comfort — it is a blessing — that a journal 
of serious criticism should be entering so auspiciously 
upon a fourth decade. Henry S. Cansy. 

Yale University, April 18. 





I have studied Tue D1 all the days of its life, since 
it first came to my desk in London bringing welcome 
news of literary doings in America; and it is with almost 
a shock that I realize this was a generation ago! I 
think that THe D1aL commended itself to English 
readers from the beginning, perhaps because it had 
more of a world-outlook, was less ephemeral in tone 
and more dignified in character, than most American 
literary journals at that time. In saying this I do not 
of course forget my good old friend “ The Nation,” for 
which I sometimes wrote in the Garrison days. In Tur 
D1av we have for years found sound helpful criticism, 
sane far-seeing views, and the best guidance to the 
product of the world of thought, — not of its own day 
alone, for in Tue Dia we have had some of the best 
appraisements of the literary products of past times 
also. The literary judgments of Tue Drat have rarely 
erred; they command the respect of the world of letters 
in two hemispheres; and the fact that they have done 
so for one generation inspires the belief that Toe Dirac 
will continue wisely to record, not alone the years as 
they pass, but the things we do in them, for generations 
to come. CHARLES WELSH. 

Scranton, Pa., April 17. 

The motto of my sun-dial, J mark only sunny hours, 
is ever to me the motto of my Chicago Dia. Hours of 
brightest sunshine and cheer, with never a moment of 
gloom or depression, have been mine in the many years 
during which I have had the pleasure and profit of 
reading Tue Diat. May the light be seen for a century 
on those clean clear pages. | ALice Morse EAR e. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 2. 


May I extend my congratulations on occasion of the 
Thirtieth Anniversary of the publication of Tue D1aL? 
The service rendered to our city by a paper conducted 
in accordance with such ideals cannot be measured or 
weighed, and cannot easily be put in words. I feel that 
those who have so faithfully given their time to main- 
tain such a force in our community are entitled to the 
thanks and the congratulations of all. 

Harry Pratt Jupson. 

University of Chicayo, April 21. 


No one who cares for the good fortune of letters in 
America ought to neglect to wish Toe DraL many 
happy returns of the day on its Thirtieth Anniversary. 
In the midst of so much that is fleeting and futile in 
our periodical literature, it is a great satisfaction and 
encouragement to have anything so sober and sound as 
Tue Drav. But it is more than that; for it is always 
alive and open-minded, kindly without being indiscrimi- 
nating, and dignified without being dull. That is a 
great deal to be proud of. May I offer my heartiest 
congratulations on the happy occasion, with highest 
hopes for the future ? Briss CARMAN. 

New Canaan, Conn., April 19. 


Let me congratulate you upon the position of respect 
and usefulness you and your fellow-workers have gained 
for Tur DraL among lovers and students of literature. 
It stands alone in a calm liberating atmosphere of its 
own. May you long go on with your suggestive criti- 
cism and deep sincerity of aim, evoking as it will crea- 
tive moods out of which will be born what we all long 
to hail —a Literature worthy in its compass of thought 
and feeling, beauty and charm, of a country so vast, so 
great, and (I hope) to be so exalted for its righteous- 
ness, ag ours. Morris ScHAFF. 

Boston, Mass., April 22. 
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versary of THe Drav. It is clear that you do measure 

time, and a good deal of it; hence your title is well 

chosen. But it is just as well to note the fact that you 

do not merely “ mark time ”— you progress; and you 

are doing fine work for the cause of literature in this 

country. Long may you prosper. W. P. TRENT. 
Columbia University, New York, April 18. 


Tue D1at has always been true to its name — it has 
marked time by the sun. Truth, Beauty, Justice, and 
Righteousness have been the quarters through which for 
thirty vibrant years its gnomon has circled. Yet is its 
cireuit not a closed one, but, rather, by its precession 
does it ever bring us forward into a larger and brighter 
day. Happy are we all that he who for so many years 
has steadfastly set its face open to the light of Heaven is 
still there. In his reverent and dauntless spirit, his love 
for everything that is true and good and holy, his sor- 
row for everything that mars and defaces the fair face 
of nature and of humanity, we read the secret of THE 
Drav. May he for years still to come be at the centre, 
where the sun is always shining. JOHN J. HALSEY. 

Lake Forest University, Iil., April 20. 


Heartiest greeting to Tue D1at and its editor on 
the Thirtieth Anniversary of its distinguished career in 
American literary criticism. Its work is indispensable. 

Rosert UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 

New York, April 27. 

To have THE Dia measuring the sunny hours during 
thirty years, is one of the wonders of the American lit- 
erary world. My long experience with nations that set 
value on longevity makes me take off my hat to THE 
Dia. I welcome the shadow-lines it casts according to 
time’s measurements, yet guided by eternal order and 
principle. May Tue Dia measure many more sunny 
hours, and aid me, as I strive with the editor — may I 
not say the consecrated champion of literary justice and 
critical truth-seeking ? — to add my beam to the kindly 
light. WituraM Exxior Grirris. 

Ithaca, N. Y., April 18. 


I congratulate THe D1av upon its Thirtieth Anniver- 
sary. Best wishes to yourself — who are, and always 
have been, THe Dra. Henry B. Fuyer. 

Chicago, April 26. ; 

It was not a very exceptional thing to start a new 
periodical thirty years ago, but to have done so and to 
see it a living and influential element in the literary life 
of to-day is a bit of success not granted to many adven- 
turers in that field. And the success is all the more 
praiseworthy when it is remembered that the whole 
thirty years show no single moment of faltering in the 
maintenance of the high ideals which gave Tue D1av 
birth. Those of us who know something of the burden 
which you have personally carried in this work appre- 
ciate our indebtedness to your perseverance all the 
more deeply on that account. W. H. Jonnson. 

Denison University, Ohio, April 20. 


Most sincere congratulations on the occasion of the 
Thirtieth Anniversary of the birth of Taz Dia. Tue 
Drat has stood throughout for all that is best in the 
evaluation of current literature. It has won a place of 
its own as a fearless and absolutely impartial review; 
and everyone who values these rare qualities must wish 
Tue Drax many more years of usefulness. 

LAWRENCE J. BuRPEE. 

The Carnegie Library, Ottawa, Canada, April 15. 





lations on the completion of its thirtieth year, I am re- 
minded of its steadiness and fidelity to high ideals and 
the best traditions of literature; of its confidence in the 
integrity of human nature — a confidence which asserts 
that a man will still write the truth though he must sign 
his name beneath; and of the respect with which its 
verdicts are and have long been received throughout the 
world. May it prosper as it deserves! 
Crark S. Norruup. 
Cornell University, April 17. ° 


It must be a satisfaction of no mean quality — as well 
as size—to have kept a literary journal true to the 
highest ideals of criticism for thirty years. Tur Drav 
has been absolutely honest, fearless, and impartial. It 
has never had pets—either among publishers or 
authors. There has never been a whisper regarding 
the absolute integrity of its criticisms. And, however 
severely I might be handled, of one thing I felt sure, — 
at least that the critic had read every vital page of the 
book. That means a great deal to a writer. 

Avice Frencu (“Octave THANET”). 

Davenport, Iowa, April 18. 


I most heartily congratulate you, as the soul of THE 
Drt, on the completion of its Thirtieth Anniversary. 
Tue Drv has been a stimulus to all literary workers, 
because of its high and noble ideals. You have made it 
an indispensable helper to ali of us. 

Ira Maurice PRIce. 

University of Chicago, April 18. 


Thirty years of intelligent and honest criticism ! 
Good for Tur D1at, say I; and honor with long life to 
the men who have made and kept it what it is. 


BRADFORD TorRREY. 
Santa Barbara, Calif., April 20, 


I take much pleasure in adding my testimony to the 
great service which THe Drv has done for the devel- 
opment of proper literary standards in this country. I 
have always taken great pleasure and pride in calling 
the attention of my friends in the East, and in Europe, 
who asked about conditions of civilization in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, to Tue Drat. We have all taken a per- 
sonal interest in its prosperity, are proud of its success, 
and wish it the utmost prosperity in the future. 


EpmunpD J. JAMES. 
University of Illinois, April 18. 


Greetings and many happy returns to THe Dia. It 
stands for all that is scholarly, just, and true, in 
American letters. Cuas. F. Hoiper. 

Pasadena, Calif., April 20. 


A journal of literary criticism which sets out calling 
itself by the name of that trustworthy old friend of 
mankind, the dial, and which succeeds in living up to 
its name, is rightly the object of congratulation because 
of its consistency and of thanks for the service it ren- 


ders. In a country and at a time in which production 
of books is so facile and abundant, and in which the 
best — for reasons of commerce, prejudice, favoritism, 
banality of taste, or ignorance — too often runs danger 
of enjoying both less fame and less material support 
than the second-best or even the worst, it is necessary 
to the good health of both writer and reader to have at 
least one or two journals of dial-like solidity and per- 
manence, of dial-like steadfastness and indifference to 
the random fluctuations of temperature and breeze, of 
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dial-like security from the accidents that beset the 
dollar watch or from the noise that clamors from the 
steeple clock, of dial-like constancy to one great source 
of light — in a word, of dial-like sense and sobriety and 
reliability. Those who feel the need of a reliable time- 
piece to help them know the literary time of day are 
grateful to Tue Drat for its unity and integrity of 
purpose, for its reviews written by men who read the 
books they review, for its resistance of the old tempta- 
tion to be smart rather than truthful, and for its edito- 
rial championship of the literary and critical ideal. 
They wish it long continuation of usefulness and pros- 


perity. Grant SHOWERMAN. 
University of Wisconsin, April 22. 


I beg to send you sincere greetings on the Thirtieth 
Anniversary of your journal’s significant career. Sus- 
tained and unobtrusive excellence is rare in this clamor- 
ous market; and your readers are grateful to you for it. 
Congratulations and God-speed to Tae Drax. 

; 4 ? Percy MAcKAYE. 

Cornish, N. H., April 19. 

Tue Drav’s Thirtieth Anniversary ought to be matter 
for congratulation to all Americans. There is only one 
other periodical of ours which can be ranked with it 
for honesty and independence. Its continued existence 
and usefulness pleasantly reassure us against the fear 
that one congested Eastern city is to continue to absorb 
most of the writing men of promise in the new world, 
as well as most of the incoming Hebrews and Slavs of 


the old one. H. W. Boynton. 
Bristol, R. I., April 25. 


Let me send you every message of congratulation 
on the happy occasion of your Thirtieth Anniversary. 
During these thirty years, as I wrote ten years ago, 
Tue Dra has seemed to me the most unbiassed, good- 
humored, and sensible organ of American criticism. 

Barrett WENDELL. 

Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., April 15. 


Many thanks to the forces of Heaven and Earth, and 
to all concerned in the existence and influence of Tae 
Drat! The name, glorious in American literature, has 
been made still more illustrious by the conduct of this 
periodical, for whose presence and power every lover of 
good literature must be grateful. Noble traditions and 
a prophetic vision have characterized every issue that 
has come to us here at the Armour Institute, as for years 
before the beginning of our work among the young men 
it came to my study table. No teacher of English lit- 
erature can afford to let this anniversary occasion pass 
without rejoicing with those who have students under 
their charge that we have had thirty years of this steady 
onward-moving guidance. F. W. Guysavuvs. 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, April 17. 


My congratulations on the Thirtieth Anniversary of 
Tue Drav. I have known Tue Dra for just fifteen 
of its thirty years, and in that time respect for the sin- 
cerity and candor of its reviews has grown to admira- 
tion for the high ideals of its editor and affection for 
the journal itself. Erxraim Doveiass ADAMs. 

Stanford University, Calif., April 18. 


Congratulations warm and sincere to Tne Dra and 
its editor, for the thirty years of splendid work per- 
formed with courage, tact, wisdom, and grace: a 
remarkable record, of which all who know it may well 
be proud. J. H. Crooxer. 

Boston, April 16. 

“ 





I have known Tue D1au from the day it was born, 
and read it by fits and starts with pleasure and profit 
down to the last numbers, and I think it has no rival in 
the literary journals of our own land. The last num- 
bers I have read with especial satisfaction. 

Ropert CouiyeEr. 

New York, April 23 

Let me congratulate you upon the happy completion 
of the thirtieth year of THe Dia, a very notable 
achievement — more notable, I think, than Mr. God- 
kin’s, because “ The Nation ” by including politics made 
a wider appeal for popular support. I have faith that 
the men who do the good work in this world will receive 
eventual recognition, even though their names do not 
crowd the headlines of the daily press. 


University of Kansas, April 19. 


«“ Remember, brethren, that the Lord did n’t send 
down all the Holy Ghost he had over in Palestine on 
the day of Pentecost.” Thus spake with unction once 
an old minister out on the far edge of California. And 
I want to announce in the same spirit of prophecy that 
the genius of Culture has not centred all her gifts on the 
eastern seaboard of our country. I cannot here speak 
of the virile verse and fiction that have risen beyond the 
Alleghanies. But speaking only of literary criticism, 
I wish to say that Tue Drat, out in the heart of the 
nation, has continuously and consistently stood for the 
highest ideals; has been quick to discern and keen to 
encourage everything making for righteousness in the 
world of American letters. All success to its high 
pu ! Epwin Marka. 

West New Brighton, N. Y., April 25. 


F. H. Hopper. 


Tue Drax has long been a favorite among the lit- 
erary periodicals that I regularly read, and I always 
take pleasure in commending it as I find opportunity. 
I seldom have to disagree with its critical decisions, 
and never doubt their honesty and impartiality. The 
special attention given to library management is one 
of the best among its minor features, and exceptional 
withal. W. J. Rowre. 

Cambridge, Mass., April 20. 


Isend you my hearty greetings and congratulations on 
your having reached the Thirtieth Anniversary of THE 
Drat, both editor and paper sound of mind and body, 
and rich in the affectionate appreciation of a large and 
ever growing circle of friends. J. C. BRANNER. 

Stanford University, Calif., April 20. 


Prevented until now by illness, I can only even at 
present dictate a line —too tardily, I fear —-to con- 
gratulate Tue Drax on reaching its thirtieth birthday 
and on having fulfilled the unique mission it, so fortu- 
nately for American letters, appointed to itself in 1880. 
I wish I could write more. I rejoice to believe that the 
larger part of Tne Drat’s life and exceptional useful- 


ness lies still before it. 
Northampton, Mass., April 26. 


To find out and praise the good, to run down and kill 
the bad, to pass judgment on the tolerable and put it in 
the right line of probation, — these duties of a journal 
of criticism you have done, and done well. May you 
have your reward in discovering that great American 
author, who, by all sound reckoning, is to come one of 
these days out of the Middle West ! 

Francis B. GuMMERE. 


GrorceE W. CABLE. 


Haverford College, April 23. 
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Please accept my cordial congratulations on your 
Thirtieth Anniversary. THe Drav has stood almost 
alone in these thirty years for high standards in litera- 
ture and for ideals in both literature and scholarship. 
It has always had the courage of its convictions, for 
which above all else it deserves the approval of everyone 
who possesses enlightenment or who seeks after it. 

Harry Tuurston Peck. 

Columbia University, New York, April 16. 


It is a privilege to send greetings to THe D1At, and 
to wish it long continuance of life and prosperity, and 
the fewest changes in form and spirit that are consistent 
with progress. Epwarp S. Martin. 

New York City, April 17. 

It is a pleasure to write you a word of congratulation 
on your Thirtieth Anniversary. I hope to have the 
same pleasure at the fortieth — not to say the fiftieth — 
with the same founder and editor at the helm. It is 
something worth while to have a place where you can 
say your say on the literature that stirs you (or does 
not stir you), without fear of publisher, editor, or 
reader. Tue Dra has always been an opportunity for 
the writer as well as the reader. And when we look 
at our American periodicals in general, we see what 
reason we have to be thankful for such an opportunity. 

Epwarp E. Hatz, Jr. 

Union College, New York, April 19. 


Let me, as one of your interested readers for many 
years, joy with you on the occasion of your Thirtieth 
Anniversary. And so, I believe, ought’ all lovers of the 
best in literature and in life. Few indeed are they who 
ean offer such a worthy record in the world of letters. 
The Middle West particularly, and the entire country 
generally, ought to wish you many happy returns of the 
event. Duane Mowry. 

Milwaukee, Wis., April 16. 


For a good many years I have looked to Tue D1ax 
to indicate the true course of literary light, and it has 
never disappointed me. I regard it as the sanest and 
most trustworthy book journal published in America. 
Let me offer hearty congratulations on your thirtieth 
birthday. James A. B. ScHERER. 

Throop Institute, Pasadena, Calif., April 23. 


Please accept our hearty congratulations upon the 
results of thirty long years devoted to upholding the 
higher standards of literary journalism. It is good to 
realize that anything so sane can go steadily forward. 
It refutes the charge that with us nothing is desirable 
except change, and that only mediocrity succeeds. Our 
best wishes for the future success of Taz Drax, which 
starts next month on its road to a fiftieth anniversary. 

Joun Lane Company, 
Rutcer BLeEcKER JEWETT, Manager. 

New York, April 22. 

I wish to add my congratulations to those of your 
maay other friends on Tue Drav’s thirtieth birthday. 
I always feel that a review in Tue D1x is trustworthy. 
Opinions and judgments differ, but literary appreciation 
of the finer sort is a species of intuition and can seldom 
go far wrong. Add to this a literary conscience, and 
you have the rare combination which has made THE 
Drax what it is. It never sacrifices truth to brilliancy 
or says an unjust thing in order to make a telling phrase. 
It is more than interesting, — it is reliable. 


Watrer Taywor Frevp. 
Chicago, April 22. 





Allow me to congratulate you most sincerely on the 
completion of the thirtieth year of Tak Dra. I do 
not know of any similar paper in this country which has 
maintained a higher ideal or followed a more consistent 
practice in independent criticism. I wish you many 
another anniversary of this high enterprise. 

Wooprow WIson. 

Princeton University, N.J., April 19. 


I send my cordial greetings to Tae Dra on its com- 
pletion of thirty years of service to literature and cul- 
ture. Too few of our periodicals have survived the 
temptation to be an excuse for half an inch of adver- 
tisements; only a very few are seriously devoted to 
literature as a special field. May Tue D1at continue 
to be an honored exception for many a decade to come. 

JOHN ERSKINE. 

Columbia University, New York, April 21. 


Congratulations and many happy returns! It is pos- 
sibly not in order for a contributor to comment on the 
success of his journal, but he may perhaps be allowed 
to testify to the wisdom and daring of his editor. The 
timidity of the average American editor answers to the 
tyranny of American public opinion. We have nothing 
like the intellectual freedom which centuries of struggle 
have won for Europe. But the editor of Toe Drar 
has never been afraid to risk his circulation and adver- 
tising for the sake of the right, in the defense of 
unpopular causes, or to keep alive free discussion. To 
have done this for thirty years is to be a great editor. 
Like the Parliament man in Charles the First’s time, 
he has told the truth and not been hanged for it. 

Cares Leonarp Moore. 

Moorestown, N. J., April 16. 


Congratulations and good wishes for Tue D1at’s 
Thirtieth Anniversary. I have been a sincere admirer 
of Tue Dra for many years. It has consistently stood 
for the best things in life and literature throughout its 
career, and I have long felt the most entire confidence 
in its literary and other judgments. 

Oscar Fay Apams. 

Boston, April 18. 

Our generation has entered more fully into the free- 
dom of thought than the generations that have gone 
before us. We have not been without our vagaries, but 
we have had our revelations. Our methods of expres- 
sion have suffered a similar relaxation, with more of loss 
and less of gain. There has beer a lax impressional 
and vulgar quality in our utterance, which has interfered 
with the weight and quality of truth. A sensuous and 
pictorial form has prevailed which has obstructed men- 
tal illumination. We are glad that Tue Dra has been 
content with the light with none of its bewildering sheen. 
Williams College, Mase. Aprit 19. S08 Bascom. 

My hearty congratulations on this anniversary of 
Tue Drat. While I cannot claim an acquaintance of 
thirty years, for at least two-thirds of the period 
measured by THe DrAv’s existence I have regularly 
enjoyed its monthly and later its semi-monthly advent. 
Clear, clean-cut, handsome in its page and type, digni- 
fied and scholarly in tone, THe D1at deserves the splen- 
did recognition it has received. Its leading articles, its 
literary essays, its critical reviews, have been models in 
their kind. Who ever read a pert or supercilious com- 
ment in THE Dia? Well do I remember a certain 
emphatic and indiscreet communication written with 
sophomoric fervor in Quixotic defense of much-maligned 
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“poor little Jane” Austen, which was returned with a 
charming letter from the editor. He expressed full 
and hearty agreement with the writer’s sentiment and 
his vehement attack upon the traducer, — nay, he even 
added the comforting statement, “So and so is undoubt- 
edly an ass —but let's not say it in Tue Diat.” Thus 
his skilful touch upon the regulator has kept the inner 
works in accurate adjustment; the pendulum has never 
lost its calm steadiness of swing; the hands have duly 
registered the critical judgment of a generation; and 
Tue Drtav’s open face has ever recorded standard 
time. It is a great achievement; and we of the Middle 
West are proud of Tur Drax, — not that it is a product 
of the Middle West, or that it is the representative of 
the Middle West, but because in Chicago we have had 
for thirty years a publication representative of the 
world of letters, a journal which has so admirably filled 
its place in letters, and an editor whose literary ideals 
have had no small influence upon the taste and judgment 
of his time. I send my best wishes for the future pros- 
perity of Tue Dra, and my sincere regard. 
W. E. Srwonps. 
Knox College, Illinois, April 19. 


Tue Drav has, from the outset, consistently upheld 
high standards of thinking and speaking. In both ways 
it has performed a long and a lasting service; and it 
deserves what it has solidly won — the great respect of 
those who in this country recognize the vital alliance 
between criticism and creativeness. No other American 
publication known to me has so uniformly held its pages 
above the level of spleen and personalia. 

New York City, April 20. James LANE ALLEN. 

It is no ordinary achievement to have held up before 
a reading public for thirty years a Drat on which is 
recorded faithfully, without prejudice or subsidy, the 
progress of the world of literature and thought. I con- 
gratulate not only the management but the public as 
well. EpwIn Ere Sparks. 

Pennsylvania State College, April 18. 


Tue Drav’s shadow is of steady enlightenment, 
marking in clear outline the figure of Truth. Its thirty 
years of casting a quiet shadow of keen judgment, just 
criticism, and human touch on the brain and heart of a 
public is a surprising refutation of the popular belief 
that sensationalism is the sine qua non of success. 

A. Maurice Low. 


Washington, D. C., April 19. 


Among American periodicals there is no such other 
record as THe Drav’s. Great journalism has pivoted 
always — and always must — upon a personality. The 
singleness, the consistency, the purpose and standards, 
“without variableness or shadow of turning,” which 
make Character, must derive from an undivided master. 
Else there is a wobble. We like people and papers 
that we know where to find. In the average Press, we 
do n’t know. They are acephalous, but full of “hands.” 
They record the “pressure” like isobaric lines on a 
weather-map — now up, pow down, and always wavy. 
Greeley and Bowles and Dana, Garrison and Curtis and 
Pixley — six different kinds, but all Individuals — were 
more implicitly trusted, I think, by more Americans of 
mind than to-day trust all the papers in the United 
States put together. Circulation is one thing; “ infloo- 
ence” is another; but conviction by mental leadership — 
that is the greatest thing that ever befalls a journal. 
All those other oracles of our Golden Age are gone. 





But here is the quiet Dia marking now its thirtieth 
birthday — consecutive still under the same sensitive, 
serene, unswerving bridle-hand, and all and always in 
Chi ! It is not so much a “ record ” as a benediction. 
Tue Dra stands alone now in American letters —a 
monument and an example. And this is because it has n’t 
had to keep swapping minds. Many an able seaman has 
helped to trim its sails and stow its cargoes; but at the 
wheel always the one steady hand. Power to Tux Dra! 
May its shadow never fall less true to the Hour and its 


need. Cuas. F. Lummis. 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 20. 


I feel that I owe a most hearty greeting to Toe Dia 
on its Thirtieth Anniversary, in return for the unalloyed 
satisfaction it has given me all these years. I am sure 
that all its readers will join with me not only in the 
greeting, but in the hope of its continued prosperity 
along the lines it has hitherto followed. 

New York City, Aprit 18. Henry M. ApEn. 


Tue D1at in its present estate has lived a generation. 
May a century hence find it flourishing like a green bay 
tree; for such a paper is sorely needed. In my opinion, 
we have in this country no equal organ for the discussion 
of art, literature, and the things of the mind in general. 
The West should regard your publication as one of its 
most honorable assets. RicHarD Burton. 

University of Minnesota, April 14. 


Greeting to Tue Dra, and best wishes for many 
more decades of usefulness and increasing influence. 
May it ever keep in the Sun, and tell in Straight Lines 
the Passing Time to all who linger in the Garden of 
Letters. Cuakces Atwoop Kororp. 

University of California, April 22. 


Of course I am glad to add my tribute to the steady 
merit and courage of your D1at, if we may ascribe such 
human virtues to that friend of the Sun which counts 
no hours except the serene ones, but is no less faith- 
ful in cloudy weather, if we may credit the author of 
«“ Hudibras,”— 

“True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon.”’ 
lt is pleasant to see that your Drax has enjoyed more 
sunshine than the two American magazines that pre- 
ceeded yours— Emerson's quarterly which you mention 
with deserved praise, and Moncure Conway’s Cincinnati 
monthly of that name, published by him for a single 
year, which you pass over in silence. It deserves to 
be recalled, however, partly for Conway’s spirit and 
enthusiasm in setting it up in that bear-garden which 
Cincinnati proved to be in his case, though it stood 
there but for a year; and partly for his contributors, 
who were Emerson, Howells, Octavius Frothingham, 
Conway, and (for verses only) myself, among others 
who are now less known. Short as its career was, it 
justified Conway’s pleasing figure in presenting its first 
number to the world, — “symbolized,” he said, “ not so 
much by the sun-clock as by the floral dial of Linnzus, 
which recorded the advancing day by the opening of 
some flowers and the closing of others: it would report 
the Day of God as recorded in the unfolding of higher 
life and thought, and the closing-up of old superstitions 
and evils. It would fain be a Dial measuring time 
by growth.” Such has been the mission of your own 
D1At, to which so many good pens have contributed, 
and for which I have occasionally written an article. 
Had I been mature enough in 1844, when but twelve 
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years of age, I should doubtless have sent verses to 
Emerson’s Dial, which was a harbor for youthful poesy 
as well as for the oracular oak of Concord, the New 
England Dodona from whose leaves we heard the 


“Sphynx” and “Wood-Notes,” and that epigram 


worthy of the Greek Anthology, — 


“The sense of the world is short, 
Long and various the report, — 
To love and be beloved ; 
Men and gods have not outlearned it, 
And, how oft soe’er they’ve turned it, 
Not to be improved.” 
And now, one of your oldest readers, I salute your 
Anniversary with faith, hope, and charity, which every 
journal, old or youthful, needs. F. B. SANBORN. 
Concord, Mass., April 19. 











TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
May, 1910. 


Aerial Transit, The Future of. Century. 

African Game Trails — VIII. Theodore Roosevelt. Scribner. 
American Art, The Story of—IV. Arthur Hoeber. Bookman. 
American City Government, New. George K. Turner. McClure. 
American Galleries, Treasures of. F.J.Mather. World’s Work. 
American Women after the War. Ida M. Tarbell. American. 
Ancient Crafts in New York. Philip Verrill Mighels. Harper. 
Arran Islands, The. Maude Radford Warren. Harper. 
Australian Ballot, The Multifarious. P. L. Allen. No. Amer. 
Baseball, The Science of, H.S. Fullerton. American. 

Bear, Rocky Mountain, Posing the. I. Dunklee. World To-day. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Plays of. A.C.Swinburne. No. Amer. 
Boy Criminals— VIII. Ben B. Lindsey. Everybody’s. 

Brazil, American Sanitation in. H.M. Lome. Torld’s Work. 
Cancer, New Factson. Burton J.Hendrick. McClure. 
Capital, The Conservation of. James J. Hill. World’s Work. 
Captain’s Duties on an Ocean Liner. C. T. Delany. Atlantic. 
Census of 1910, Taking tie. E. D. Durand.. Review of Revs. 
Charity, Organized, in New York. R. W.Bruére. Harper. 
Chaucer. William L. Corbin. Century. 

Churchill, Winston. Frederick Taber Cooper. Bookman. 
City Building in Germany. Frederic C. Howe. Scribner. 

Coal Reserve of Alaska. Richard H. Byrd. World To-day. 
College Men and the Bible. C.S. Cooper. Century. 
Commission Government in America. World To-day. 

Cost of Living, Increased. J. L. Laughlin. Scribner. 

Couer, Jaques. Olivia Howard Dunbar. Harper. 

Country Parish, The. Winifred Kirkland. A/#lantic. 

Crow, The, and its Virtues. W.L. Finley. World To-day. 
Czar, Policing the. Xavier Paoli. McClure. 

Democrats and Republicans. Herbert Croly. North American. 
Dock Facilities, Our Neglected. J. L. Mathews. Everybody’s. 
England and Germany. Sydney Brooks. Atlantic. 

Farm, The Poor Man's. David Buffum. Atlantic. 

Farmers, Helping Men to Be. S.A. Knapp. World’s Work. 
Farming on Saturday Afternoons. H. Markley. World To-day. 
Gambling, Petty. Elias Tobenkin. World To-day. 

Geology and Life. John Burroughs. Atlantic. 

Gotch, Thomas C. Charles H. Caffin. Harper. 

Great Britain, Crisis in. Sydney Brooks. North American. 
Haroun-al-Raschid. E. Alexander Powell. Kverybody’s. 
Holy Land, The—IV. Robert Hichens. Century. 

Honduras: A Land ofthe Future. N.O. Winter. World To-day. 
Hull House, Twenty-two Years at. Jane Addams. American. 
Humor, The New, Some Figures in. Amos Stote. Bookman. 
Immigrants, Our, The Skalls of. Burton J. Hendrick. McClure. 
Japanese Industrial Revolution. E. Maxey. World To-day. 
Justice, A Plea for. A.C. Humphreys. North American. 
Jutland and Tree-Planting. William Hovgaard. World’s Work. 
Legislative Game, The. Samuel Hopkins Adams. American. 
“ Machine” Convention, Doom of. R.S. Binkerd. Rev.of Revs. 
Malbone, Miniaturist. Donald H. Haines. Scribner. 
Manhood. Endowing. Arthur T. Hadley. World’s Work. 
Martin, Riccardo. Henry T. Finck. Century. 

Medallic Exhibition, International. A.P. Andrew. Rev. of Revs. 
Michelangelo. Rhys Carpenter. North American. 

Military Preparedness. W.H. Carter. North American. 
Millet’s American Indians, De Cost Smith. Century. 
Mississippi, The Precious Control of the. World’s Work. 
Mojeska, Helena, Memoirs of—VI. Century. 

Naval Observatory, The U.S. ©.8.Claudy. World To-day. 





Nature Photography, A Leaderin. H.W. Lanier. Rev.of Revs. 
Newspapers, The Case for the. W.P. Hamilton. Atlantic. 
New Theatre, A Year at the. W.P. Eaton. Atlantic. 

New York, Lower. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Century. 
New York, The Transformation of. J. A. Offord. Worid To-day 
Northwest, Life in the Far. E. K. Broad Atlanti 

Oregon, On the Roadto. Charles M. Harvey. Atlantic. 

Paoli, M. Xavier. René Lara. McClure. 

Peace, A New Reason for. Norman Angell. World’s Work. 
Pictures, Talks on—TIII. Sir Caspar P. Clarke. Hverybody’s. 
Pittsburg, The Truth about. James Oppenheim. American. 
Platt, Thomas. Lemuel E. Quigg. North American. 
Political Science, Endowed Schoolof. H.Croly. World’s Work. 
Politics, Hide-and-Seek. Woodrow Wilson. North American. 
Public Expenditure, Wastein. M.T. Herrick. Review of Revs. 
Pullman Company, Probing the. Lynn Haines. American. 
Rat, Our Duel with the. W.A. Du Puy. McClure. 
Reconstruction Period, Diary of —IV. Gideon Wells. Atlantic. 
Religion, The Restoration of. George Hodges. Atlantic. 
Rhino, The. A. Radclyffe Dugmore. Everybody’s. 

Roads. Walter Pritchard Eaton. Scribner. 

Roosevelt’s Home-Coming. Walter Wellman. Review of Revs. 
School Improvements, Cost of. J.M. Rogers. Lippincott. 
School-Teacher, Country, Autobiography of. World’s Work. 
Sierras, The. Stewart Edward White. American. 

Silhouette, Revival of the. Gardner Teall. Bookman. 

Society among Lobster Palaces. Julian Street. EHverybody’s. 
South American Progress. Albert Hale. Review of Reviews 
Stedman, Edmund Clarence, Unpublished Letters of. Harper. 
Strikes, The Limitations of. J.J. Feely. North American. 
Tangier, The Infidel City. Mary Heaton Vorse. Harper. 
Telephone, The Future of. Herbert N.Casson. World’s Work. 
Theatrical ‘““Stock’’ and its Dividends. G. Monmouth. Bookman. 
Tourists, Sixteenth-Century. E.S. Bates. Atlantic. 

U. 8. Ex-Official, Confessions ofa. Atlantic. 

Verse, New. William Dean Howells. North American. 
Vivisection, Restriction of. Genevieve Grandcourt. No. Amer. 
West, Middle— What It Wants. World’s Work. 

Wool, A Battle Royalin. Hverybody’s. 











List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 107 titles, includes books 
received by THE D1au since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Robert Herrick: A Biographical and Critical Study. By 
F. W. Moorman, Ph.D. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 
large 8vo, 344 pages. John Lane Co. $5. net. 

Bygone Days in Chicago: Recollections of the “Garden 
City” of the Sixties. By Frederick Francis Cook. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 400 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.75 net. 

Some Musical Recollections of Fifty Years. By Richard 
Hoffman ; with biographical sketch by Mrs. Hoffman. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 168 pages. Charles Scribner’sSons. $1.50 net. 

The Book of Daniel Drew: A Glimpse of the Fisk-Gould- 
Tweed Régime from the Inside. By Buock White. 8vo, 423 
pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 

George Herbert, Melodist, 1593-1633. By E. S. Buchanan. 
16mo, 76 pages. London: Elliot Stock. 


HISTORY. 

The Roman Republic. By W. E. Heitland, M.A. 
volumes, large 8vo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $10. net. 

The Rise of South Africa: A History of the Origin of South 
African Colonization from the Earliest Times to the Year 
1857. By G. E. Cory. Vol. I., From the Earliest Times to 
the Year 1820. Illustrated, large 8vo, 420 pages. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $5. net. 

The War in Wexford: An Account of the Rebellion in the 
South of Ireland in 1798. By H. F. B. Wheeler and A. M. 
Broadley. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 343 
pages. John LaneCo. $% net. 

A History of the Irish Parliamentary Party. By F. 
Hugh O'Donnell, M.A. In 2 volumes, illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc., large 8vo. Longmans, Green, & Co. $5 net. 

Johnson’s Wonder- Working Providence, 1628-1651. Edited 
by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D. With facsimiles, large 
8vo, 285 pages. “ Narratives of Early American 
History.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


Revolution, and Other Essays. By Jack London. 12mo, 309 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


In 3 
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The Theory of the Theatre, and Other Principles of Dramatic 
Criticism. By Clayton Hamilton. 12mo, 248 pages. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Woodland Paths. By Winthrop Packard. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20 net. 

Althea: Dialogues on Aspirations and Duties. By Vernon Lee. 
New edition ; 12mo, 278 pages. John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

Tales of Bengal. By 8S. B. Banerjea; edited by Francis Henry 
Skrine. 12mo, 187 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1. net. 

The Works of James Buchanan, Comprising his Speeches, 
State Papers, and Private Correspondence. Edited by John 
Bassett Moore. Vol. XI., 1860-1868. Large 8vo, 516 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $5. net. 

Orsu, A Tale of Many Incarnations: The History of a Soul. 
By Justin Sterns. With frontispiece in tint, 12mo, 197 pages. 
New York: Lenox Publishing Co. $1.25. 

An Interview. By Daniel W. Church. 
Chicago: Berlin Carey Co. 


16mo, 289 pages. 


12mo, 163 pages. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 

The Poems of James Ryder Randall. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Matthew Page Andrews. Illustrated, 
12mo, 221 pages. New York: Tandy-Thomas Co. $1. net. 

In Praise of Gardens. By Temple Scott. With frontispiece, 
16mo, 240 pages. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25 net. 

Verses and Sonnets. By Julia Stockton Dinsmore. 8vo, 
151 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 


FICTION. 
Nathan Burke. By Mary S. Watts. 12mo, 628 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 
Lady Merton, Colonist. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Illus- 


trated in photogravure, etc., 12mo, 351 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Green Mouse. By Robert W. Chambers. Illustrated in 
tint, etc., 12mo, 281 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Little Aliens. By Myra Kelly. Illustrated, 12mo, 291 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Taming of Red Butte Western. By Francis Lynde. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 410 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Sky Man. By Henry Kitchell Webster. Illustrated, 
12mo, 344 pages. Century Co. $1.20 net. 

Just Between Themselves: A Book about Dichtenberg. By 
Anne Warner. With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 275 pages. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Franklin Winslow Kane. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
12mo, 369 pages. Century Co. $1.50. 

Hearts Contending. By Georg Schock. With frontispiece 
in tint, 12mo. 272 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Snow-Fire. By the author of “ The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press.”’ Illustrated in color, 8vo, 369 ~ages. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50 net. 

Olivia L. Carew. By Netta Syrett. 
Lane Co. $1.50. 

The Red Symbol. By John Ironside. Illustrated, 12mo, 355 
pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Island Providence. By Frederick Niven. 
pages. John Lane Co. $1.50. 

The Arch-Satirist. By Frances de Wolf Fenwick. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 358 pages. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50. 

The Eternal Fires. By Victoria Cross. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50. 

The Green Cloak. By Yorke Davis. 
pages. Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.50. 

The Game of the Golden Ball. By Elizabeth and Adrian 
Johnson. Illustrated, 12mo, 351 pages. Macaulay Co. $1.50. 

The Little Knight of the X Bar B. By Mary K. Maule. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 461 pages. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50. 

Hard Pressed. By Fred M. White. 12mo, 319 pages. R. F. 
Fenno & Co. $1.50. 

Yet Speaketh He. By Gertrude Capen Whitney. 12mo, 85 
pages. Sherman, French & Co. 

I Choose. By Gertrude Capen Whitney. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1. net. 

The Apple-Tree Cottage. By Elinor Macartney Lane. 
Tilustrated in tint, 16mo, 52 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
50 cts. net. 

Far from the Madding Crowd, By Thomas Hardy. New 
edition ; with frontispiece in photogravure, 16mo, 476 pages. 

Harper & Brothers. $1.25, 


12mo, 374 pages. John 


12mo, 310 


12mo, 365 pages. 


Illustrated, 12mo, 307 


12mo, 90 pages. 








TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Beyond the Mexican Sierras. By Dillon Wallace. 
trated, 8vo, 301 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $2 net. 
Switzerland of the Swiss. By Frank Webb. Illustrated. 
12mo, 249 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
Great Britain: Handbook for Travellers. By Karl Baedeker. 
Seventh edition; with maps and plans, 1€mo. 624 pages 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. net. 


RELIGION. 

History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. Vol. V., 
Part II.: The Middle Ages, by David S. Schaff, D.D. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 795 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.25 
net. 

The Spiritual Unrest. By Ray Stannard Baker. 
pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.35 net. 

A Search After Ultimate Truth: The Divine Perfection 
Inherent in Man and in all Creation. By Aaron Martin 
Crane. 12mo, 497 pages. Lothrop, Lee, & Shepard Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Social Service Series. Comprising: The Church and the 
Labor Movement. by Charles Stelzle; The Child in the Nor- 
mal Home, by A. L. McCrimmon; The Social Mission of the 
Church, by Alfred Wesley Wishart; The Churches outside 
the Church, by George W. Coleman; The Home as the 
School for Social Living, by Henry Frederick Cope; The 
City As It Is and Is To Be, by Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
Each 12mo. American Baptist Publication Society. Paper. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND MUSIC. 


Six Greek Sculptors. By Ernest A. Gardner, Illustrated, 
8vo, 260 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

Town Planning in Practice: An Introduction to the Art of 
Designing Cities and Suburbs. By Raymond Unwin. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 416 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6. net. 

The Manor Houses of England. By P. H. Ditchfield. Illus- 
trated in color, etc., large 8vo, 211 pages. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3. net. 

School Architecture: A Handy Manual for the Use of Archi- 
tects and School Authorities. By William George Bruce. 
Fourth edition; illustrated, 32mo, 285 pages. Milwaukee: 
Johnson Service Co. 

Judaism in Music. By Richard Wagner; translated, with 
introduction and notes, by Edwin Evans. 12mo, 95 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Organ: A Manual of the True Principles of Organ Playing 
for Beginners. By Sir John Stainer: edited by James H. 
Rogers. Large 8vo, 124 pages. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. 
$1. net. 


Illus- 


12mo, 299 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Four Boys and a Fortune: Why They Went to England and 
What They Found. By Everett T. Tomlinson. Illustrated, 
12mo, 370 pages. Lothrop, Lee, & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

Little Miss Fales. By Emilie Benson Knipe and Alden 
Arthur Knipe. With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 226 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

The Boys of Brookfield Academy. By Warren L. Eldred. 
Mlustrated, 8vo, 381 pages. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.25. 

John and Betty’s History Visit. By Margaret Williamson. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 291 pages. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


$1.25. 
EDUCATION. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 
Ended June 30, 1909. Vol. II., large 8vo, 1873 pages. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 

The President’s Report, University of Chicago, July 1908- 
July 1909. 8vo, 230 pages. University of Chicago Press. 
German Students’ Manual of the Literature, Land, and 
People of Germany. By Franklin J. Holzwarth, Ph.D 

12mo, 243 pages. American Book Co. $1. net. 

German Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By W. H. Fraser 
and W. H. van der Smissen. 12mo, 345 pages. D.C. Heath 
&Co. $1.10 net. 

Selections from Early German Literature. By Klara 
Hechtenberg Collitz, Ph.D. 12mo, 285 pages. American 
Book Co. §1. net. 

An Outline of Logic. By Boyd Henry Bode. 12mo, 324 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

A College Course in Writing from Models. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Frances Campbell Berkeley. 


12mo. 478 . Henry Holt & Co. 
gressive Idioms. Compiled by R. de Blanchaud. 


16mo, 119 pages. D.C. Heath & Co. 60 cts. net. 
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The Elements of English Versification. By James Wilson 
Bright and Raymond Durbin Miller. 12mo, 166 pages. Ginn 


&Co. 80 cts. net. Th & T | Co 
‘ae e Baker ayior Uo. 





Agriculture and its Educational Needs. By Andrew Sloan Publichere and Wholesale Dealere 
Draper. 16mo, 92 pages. .N.Y.: CW. 1 
— tiene sedate in the Books of All Publishers 


German Prose Composition, with Notes and Vocabularies. 


By Carl W. F. Osthaus and Ernest H. Biermann. 12mo, 33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK CITY : 


191 pages. American Book Co. 65 cts. net. 

Exercises in German Syntax and Composition for 
Advanced Students. By Marian P. Whitney and Lilian L. 
Stroebe. 12mo, 194 pages. Henry Holt & Co. y 

Composition in Narration. By Joseph Russell Taylor. Orders and enquiries from buyers of books in quan- 
16mo, 129 pages. Henry Holt & Co. tities—schools, libraries, and booksellers —solicited. 


The Song Series: Book Two. By Alys E. Bentley. 8vo, 142 i 
yg oer gy Fes The most prompt and complete shipment of orders 


‘ at lowest prices for all parts of the country —the 

An Inland Voyage, and Travels with a Donkey in the de a" 4 
Cevennes. By Robert Louis Stevenson; edited by Allan best service in the United States. Portrait cata- 
Abbott. With portrait, 16mo, 327 pages. “ Merrill’s English logue of our own publications will be sent on request. 


Texts.” Charles E. Merrill Co. 40 cts. net, 
Cranford. By Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell; edited by H. E. 
Coblentz. Illustrated, 12mo, 279 pages. Houghton Mifflin 


The Human Body and Health. By Alvin Davison. lus. WOOD BOOK ENDS 


trated, 12mo, 191 pages. American Book Co. 40 cts. net. 











Merrill’s English Texts. New volumes: Thoreau’s Walden, Heavily weighted bases. 
edited by J. Milnor Dorey ; Macaulay’s Essays on Lord Clive Bottoms covered with felt. 
and Warren Hastings, edited by Cornelia Beare. Each with Fine furniture finish. 
portrait, 16mo. Charles E. Merrill Co. A necessity to keep books and 

Theme-Book in English Composition. By Alfred M. Hitch magazines correctly arranged 
cock. 12mo, 113 pages. Henry Holt & Co. on shelves and tables. 

Send for circular and prices. 
MISCELLANEOUS. het 





> eos 
The American Public Library. By Arthur E. Bostwick. Be a: 
Ph.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 394 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50 net. , 
The Library and the Librarian: A Selection of Articles from Station C 
the Boston Evening Transcript and Other Sources. By taten 
Edmund Lester Pearson. 8vo, 87 pages. “ Librarian’s . . 
Series.” Woodstock, Vermont: Elm Tree Press. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Descriptive Meteorology. By Willis L. Moore. Illustrated in 


. ete., " . D. . $3. net. 4 D 
An Outline of Individual Study. By G. E. Partridge 12mo, | IDYLLS OF GREECE  "st'c0. by stait $1.09. 


Furniture City Novelty Co. 

















SO pages. Stung S Waren Co, Wis net. AN EXQUISITE DESMOND FITZGERALD, INC. 
Self Help and Self Cure: A Primer of Psychotherapy. By GIFT BOOK 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Elizabeth Wilder and Edith Mendall Taylor. 16mo, 134 

pages. Small, Maynard & Co, 75 cts. net. LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


Nervous States: Their Nature and Causes. By Dr. Paul Du- 


a ; . . VY “3 
bois; translated by Edward G. Richards. 12mo, 100 pages. Established Over 6) Year 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cts. net. 30-32 er — Sorat, cs vom CITY 
Mary of Plymouth: A Story of the Pilgrim Settlement. By LON P 

James Otis. Illustrated,’ 12mo, 156 pages. American Book | AMERICAN B E Ss T ae 

0. 35 cts. net. —— POLISH 
A Simple Explanation of Modern Banking Customs. By | FREN CILITIES FOR SUPPLYING 

Humphrey Robinson. i6mo, 111 pages. Small, Maynard ae Pas > mea Nw - l 1 

1) oom See. oat. Rola & SPANISH B Oo Oo K Ss OTHERS 








ANYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW 

BOOK LABELS ASK U Millions of old, rare, and up-to-date clip- 

pings, articles, notes, records, books, and 

1,000 Gummed Book Labels, size 1x2 inches, printed with | Pictures. All topics from all sources. Classified for quick 


. reference. Consulted here, or loaned to responsible inquirers. 
your name, space for number, and appropriate sentiment, | 4 large staff of able and experienced writers, reporters, illus- 


75 cents; 3,000 (same name or three different), $1.50. trators, and experts in every line of research and investigation. 
Call or send us FULL PARTICULARS as to your present require- 


ments and get quotations for the service. 
THE SAMPLE CARD SHOP THE SEARCH-LIGHT INFORMATION LIBRARY 
151 LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 341-7 5th Av. (Opposite Waldorf-Astoria), NEW YORK. 








TWO UNIQUELY SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 
HEALTH AND SUGGESTION: The Dietetics of the Mind LATTER DAY SINNERS AND SAINTS : 


by Ernst, Baron von Feucnterstesen. Translated in full and by Epwarp A. Ross, Professor of Sociology at the University of 
edited by Lupwie Lewisonn. $1.00 net. Published in 1838, it has a Wisconsin, In The Art of Life Series. 50 cents net. The pee nad 
peculiar interest for the present day, for it was the fruit of the Latter Day Sinners, compares the old forms of wrong-doing = t 
ychotherapeutic movement which parallels the one that is receiv- more refined violations of law and morals current to-day. sec- 
so much attention in our time. ond part, Latter Day Saints, presents former ideals of virtue as well 
Dr. Worcester of the Emmanuel Movement says of this book: as those which have evolved as a result of twentieth —— 
** It contains the principles of our whole project, and expresses many tion. Professor Ross’s keenness in analyzing social disorders an 
phases of our thought better than we are able to express it.”’ fearlessness in prescribing remedies are always stimulating. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, PUBLISHER, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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F. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION | 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM. EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 PIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY | 








Manuscript Copy and Typewriting | 
NEATLY AND CAREFULLY DONE 
ANNA GORDON 
1313 HEYWORTH BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 





BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* mo matter on what subject. Write us. We can gei 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmaummenam, Exo. 








Au tograph of Colehettiee Tae pad Sold. 
g Pp WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


L tter 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ad s Pub. “THE COLLECTOR.” $1 a year. 














By H. B. Hinckley. NOTES ON CHAUCER 


Of real value to all students of our language and literature. 

$8 net. POEMS. Variously estimated by the cultivated as good 

scholar’s verse, or as work likely to endure. 50c. net. 
NONOTUCK PRESS, Northampton, Mass. 


FOR. BOOKS hard to find, and for 
ANY BOOKS, recent or old, 


E. W. JOHNSON, Dealer in New and Old Books 
121 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
GOOD BOOKS Purchased. Catalogues. 





him. 
| Lincoln, and every feature and expression 
| is as clear to “ne toda as when he was living 
have eno of these ctdiines 


_| ETCHED PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 


By JACQUES REICH? 


GEO. WASHINGTON, ALEX. HAMILTON, THOS. JEFFERSON, 
BENJ. FRANKLIN, ANDREW JACKSON, PAUL JONES, JAS. MADI- 
SON, DAN’L WEBSTER, GEO. WM. CURTIS, WM. McKINLEY, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, THEO. ROOSEVELT, GROVER CLEVE. 
LAND, AUTOGRAPHED BY MR. CLEVELAND; ABRAHAM LIN- 


| COLN, PRONOUNCED TO BE THE BEST PORTRAIT OF THE 


GREAT PRESIDENT; GEN. U. 8. GRANT, JOHN MARSHALL. 
Size of plates 14x 18 inches 
** The portrait po Lincoln) is an admirable one, and the etch- 
. The 


| ing is as striking and strong as those which have preceded it 


“Tue Wuarre House, Washington, Febr. 2, 1909. 
“Mr. JACQUES REICH, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


“Dear Sir: I had the pleasure of seeing you of Abraham 
Lincoln, when I tok i 0 be framed for the President, it is the best 
likeness of I cet pa yey guard of Abraham 

= of that great man 

. Iwould love so much to 

if you will kindly tell me how I can one. 
Very truly yours, WM. H. CROOK.” 


SERIES OF ETCHINGS OF AUTHORS: 


ay wae WHITTIER, nek ae HOLMES, 
. B. STOWE. PLATES 11x14. 


a yo ctees MEREDITH. PLATES 8x10. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 13% x 18% 
For List and prices apply to 


JACQUES REICH Sits, | Madison Ave.: New York 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


Second hand. Send for Monthly Bulletin. Books bought for 
cash. Classified stock of over 100,000 books. 


THEO. E. SCHULTE, Bookseller, 132 East 23rd St., New York 











CATALOG No. 14 RARE BOOKS 


We have just published our latest catalog dealing with 
scarceand rare books. The subjects included are diverse: 
Americana, Indians, Ethnologyand Anthropology, Western 
Books, First Editions and new books at low prices. We 
will take pleasure in sending this to anyaddress on request. 


THE TORCH PRESS BOOKSHOP, Cedar Rapids, lowe 














CATALOGUE OF 


CHOICE, STANDARD, AND DESIRABLE BOOKS 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LEXINGTON BOOK SHOP 


120 EAST 59TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BOOKS BOUGHT 








SEND YOUR “WANTS” To 7 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 

851-853 SIXTH AVE. (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
Including Including 


FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, books and works concerning 
GERMAN AND OTHER 
FOREIGN HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 
and other Domestic 
Animals 


BOOKS 


spect 9 facilities for supplying Schools, Colleges and 
Libraries. Catalogues on Application. 





























Library Book Orders 


We have conducted a special depart- 
ment for many years that has been 
exceptionally successful in handling 
book orders from 


Public Libraries, 
Schools, Colleges, 


and Universities 


We have on our shelves the most 
complete and most comprehensive 
assortment of books to be found in 
any bookstore in the entire country. 
This enables us to make full ship- 
ments of our orders with the 
utmost despatch. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


‘LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO 
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GEORGE MEREDITH 
JAMES M. BARRIE 


AN INTERESTING SOUVENIR OF 
TWO FAMOUS LITERARY MEN 


NEITHER DORKING NOR 
THE ABBEY sy J. M. BARRIE 


F the many tributes to George Meredith 

called forth by his death last May, prob- 
ably the most appropriate and beautiful was that 
contributed by Mr. J. M. Barrie to ‘* The West- 
minster Gazette’’ of London, under the title 
** Neither Dorking nor the Abbey.’’ That this 
brilliant little essay may not be lost to the many 
who love both Meredith and Barrie, we have 
issued it in attractive booklet form, printed on 
handmade paper and silk-stitched in blue hand- 
made paper wrappers with printed title-label. 
There is a brief prefatory note, and appended are 
Thomas Hardy’s fine verses on the death of Mere- 
dith. As the edition is limited, orders should be 
sent at once. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE 


Tue Fine Arts BurLpinc CHICAGO 























AN OPPORTUNITY 
For Library or Poetry-Lover 





COLLECTION of about 

three hundred volumes of 
minor poetry, published during 
the past five years, is offered for 
sale. Many of the most talented 
living poets, both American and 
English, are represented; and the 
collection includes a number of 
out-of-the-way items now difficult 
to secure. Will sell the entire 
lot to one purchaser at the rate of 


15 cents a volume 
delivered prepaid. 





Address 


J, A. MEIKLE, 2357 Calumet Ave,, Chicago 














.° 9 Sa ¢ ees ae > 











ANY BOOK 


advertiseO or 

mentioneO in 

this issue 

be had yee 
ROW NE’S 
OOKSTORE 


The Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Blva, Chicago 


Re NOI i RE 6 AE SRR ot 











Be icncenitldltince occdlllicllinnnnailttliamnasllllllin 














You can preserve your current 
numbers of THE D1Az at a trifl- 
ing cost with the 


Piamenver 
AMPHLET 
RESERVER 


An improved form of binder 
holding one number or a vol- 
ume as firmly as the leaves of a 
book. Simple in operation, and 
looks like a book on the shelf. 


Substantially made, 
with ‘THE DIAL” 
stamped on the back. 


Sent, postpaid, for 
25 CENTS 


Tue Drat Company, CHICAGO 
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QUALITY 
OUANTITY | 


MONG other sensible remarks, a | 


writer in “ The American Printer” | 
had this to say recently : 


“A short time ago I read the claims of a 
newspaper business manager who was talking big | 
circulation. He claimed that a man out shooting | 
ducks would stand a better chance of success by | 
firing into a big flock than into a smaller flock. 
And so he would if they were all ducks. But if 
ninety per cent of the flock were mud-hens and 
gulls, and crows, and herons, he would do better 
if he let them pass and waited for the smaller flock. 
Circulation does n’t mean much. It’s the canvas- 
backs in the flock that count,—in other words, 
financial standing and probable interest of audience 
that the book publisher must consider. What’s 
the use in urging a dollar-and-a-half book on five 
hundred thousand readers if eighty per cent of 
that number didn’t know there was that much 
money in the world, and would n’t spend it for 
books if they had it to spare?” 

















N ADVERTISING in THE DIAL the 

publisher wastes no ammunition, — 
every bird in the flock is a canvas- 
back. THE DIAL is devoted exclusively 
to books—its readers are exclusively 
buyers of books. Several thousand 
well-to-do people — private readers, 
librarians, booksellers—read THE DIAL 
regularly, and depend wholly upon its 
guidance in making book purchases. 











“THESE people, the cream of the 
American book-buying public, can 
be reached only through THE DIAL. 





The Home 


Poetry Book 
We have all been 


wanting so 
long. 








Edited by 

FRANCIS F. BROWNE 

Editor “Poems of the Civil War,” 
“Laurel Crowned Verse,” etc. Author 

“Everyday Life of Lincoln,” etc., etc. 

“GOLDEN POEMS” contains more of everyone's 

favorites than any other collection at a a= 
lar price, and has besides the very best of the 
many fine poems that have been written in 
the last few years. 

Other collections may contain more poems of one 
kind or more by one author. 

“GOLDEN POEMS” (by British and American 
Authors) has 550 selections from 300 writers, 
covering the coe range of English literature. 














“Golden Poems’ 


“GOLDEN POEMS” is a fireside volume for the 
thousands of families who love poetry. It is 
meant for those who cannot afford all the col- 
lected works of their favorite poets—it offers 
the poems they like best, all in one volume. 

The selections in “GOLDEN POEMS" are classi- 
fied according to their subjects: By the Fire- 
side; Nature's Voices; Dreams and Fancies; 
Friendship and Sympathy; Love; Liberty and 
Patriotism: Battle Echoes; Humor; Pathos and 
Sorrow; The Better Life; Scattered ves. 

“GOLDEN POEMS,” with its wide appeal, at- 
tractively printed and beautifully bound, 
— an especially appropriate Christmas 
gi 

In two styles binding, ornamental and Peaiite 

leather. Sent on receipt of price, $1. 

BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE, 

208 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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POET LORE PLAYS 


The following dramas appeared in the regular issues of Port Lore and are obtainable in no other 
form. The translations are all complete and unabridged. The magazine is 7 by 94 inches in 


size, sewed, and bound in heavy, durable paper. 


without notice. 


GERMAN 


HAUPTMANN, GERHART. And Pippa Dances, $1.25 net 
Assumption of Hannele, $1.00 net 
Before Dawn, $1.00 net 
Elga, $1.25 net 

HEBBEL, FREDERICK. Agnes Bernauer, $1.00 net 


SCHNITZLER, ARTHUR. The Dukeand the pctnens, $1.25 net 
ving Hours, $1. 

Lady with the te $1.50 net 

The Stronger, $1.25 net : 

Simoom Three plays in 

Debit and Credit 


one volume 
The Outcast $10.00 net 


SUDERMAN, HERMAN. S8t. John’s Fires, $1.50 net 
Three Heron’s Feathers, $6.00 net 


WILBRANDT, ADOLPH. The Master of Palmyra, $8.00 net. 
WIEGAND, J. SCHARRELMAN. -The Wages of War, $1.25 net 
FULDA, LUDWIG. The Blockhead, $1.25 net 


SPANISH 
ECHEGARAY, JOSE. The Madman Divine, $1.25 net 
GALDOS, PEREZ. TheGrandfather, $1.25 net 


IRISH 
HYDE, DOUGLAS. he Montes. 0. net 
The ng of the Rope, $1.25 net 
SYNGE, J.M. Riders to the Sea, $1.25 net 


STRINGBERG, AUGUST. 


POET LORE is published bi-monthly at $5.00 a year. 





All the following prices are subject to change 


Add 5 cents per copy for postage. 


FRENCH 
BRACCO, ROBERTO. Hidden Spring. $1.25 net 
Phantasms, $1.25 net 
De CUREL, FRANCOIS. The Beat ofa Wing, $1.00 net 
HENNIQUE, LEON. The Death of the Duc D’Enghien, $1.00 net 
HERVIEU, PAUL. In Chains, $1.00 net 
MAETERLINCK, MAURICE. Agiuneine and Selysette, $2.50 net 
Monna Vanna, $2.50 net 
Joyzelle, $2.50 net 
ITALIAN 
D’ANNUNZIO, GABRIELE. The Daughter of Jorio, $1.25 net 
of an Autumn Sunset, 
$2.50 net 
Dream of a Spring Morning, 


$2.50 net 
The Dithyramb, $2.50 net 
RUSSIAN 
ANDRIEFF, LEONID. To the Stars, $1.25 net 
GORKI, MAXIM. Children of the Sun, $1.25 net 
The Smug Citizen, $1.25 net 
A Night’s Lodging, $1.25 net 
Summer Folk, $1.25 net 
DANISH 
DRACHMANN, HOLGER. Renaissance, $1.25 net 
BOHEMIAN 
JAROSLAV KNAPIL. The Clouds, $1.25 


The only way to make sure of securing copies 


is by becoming a regular subscriber. 


THE POET LORE COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 








F OR ‘THE SUMMER LIBRARY 


GWENDA. By Mabel Barnes-Grundy, author of ‘* Dimbie 
and I,” “‘ Hilary on Her Own,”’ “ Hazel of Heatherland.”” An 
intimate, intense story, heightened by humor and a dash of 
worldly wisdom. 12mo. Frontispiece. $ $1.50. 
THE TOP OF THE MORN'NG. By Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins, author of “‘ Dr. Ellen” and ‘“‘Open House.” A 
, wholesome story, full of cee, vivacity and charm. 
rontispiece in color. $1.50. 
ie ‘PRAISE OF GARDENS. By Temple Scott. Poems 
and verses about gardens from the whole =e. oo English 


poetry. in contents and in form. $1.25. 
THE GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS. By “A 
Hermit.” A felicitous mingling of gardening and serttiment. 


Many illustrations, decorative end rs, etc. $1.50 net. 
Women AS LETTER WRITERS. By Ada M. Ingpen. 

written by women from the 16th century until 
a own yy 12mo. 9 full-page portraits. $1.25 net. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 














A Remarkable Study of the Mind and Insanity in 
Fiction Form 


A DILEMMA 


A Story by LEONIDAS ANDREIYEFF 
Author of “ Silence,” “Red Laugh,” etc. 


An intense, subtle, and fascinating tale of universal 
appeal, by the greatest Russian story-teller of the day. 


Cloth, postpaid, $1.00 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR FROM 


BROWN BROTHERS, Publishers 
Fifth and Pine Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 














we 


Maryland 


My Maryland 


Was written by 


JAMES RYDER RANDALL 


His complete Poems with Introduction, Notes, 
Portrait, facsimiles, and illustrations. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00 net. 


The Garden of Girls By Marian A. Hiton, 


360 pp. 12mo. Cloth, fully illustrated. $1.00. 
A story full of all the witchery and charm of bud- 
ding womanhood. 


The Statesmanship of Andrew Jackson 


Edited by Francis Newton Tuorp, Ph.D., LL.D. 


538 pp. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 
The only collection of the Writings and Speeches 
ibliog- 


of Jackson, with Introduction, Notes, 
raphy. Index, etc 


Autobiography of Abraham Lincoln 


67 pp. 16mo, port. Cloth. 50 cts. 


Anthology of the Sayings of Abraham Lincoln 


64pp. 8vo. Frontispiece. Cloth. 75 cts, 


Abraham Lincoln By Epwarp A. SUMNER. 


30pp. 8vo. Cloth, 50 cts.; paper, 25 cts. net. 

THE TANDY-THOMAS COMPANY 
31-33 East 27th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Henry Holt & Company's 


Published at 34 West 33d Street, New York 


> * . . 
George Cary Eggleston’s Recollections of a Varied Life 
the author of “ A Rebel’s Recollections,” “ A Daughter of the South.” etc. With portrait. 8vo, $2.75 net.* 
A a id book, full of pred, aneoieies of life in Indiana and YU oy before the war. of the Civil War, and of literary life in New 
York. “ Jeb Stuart,” tz Lee,” Beauregard, Grant, Frank R. Stockton, John Hay, Stedman, Bryant, Parke Godwin, ** Mark 
Twain,” Gosse, Pulitzer, ee and Schurz are among the many who appear. 


Clayton Hamilton’s The Theory of the Theatre na other Principles of Dramatic Criticism. 
By the author of ** Materials and Methods of Fiction.” $1.50 net.* 


(May 1, 1910. 





eee «New and Recent Books 


ie OSS 





The Contents include: The Theory of the Theatre. — The Paychology of hay =! Audiences.— The Actor and the Dramatist. — 


Stage Conventions in Modern T 
Theatre Business. 
upon the Public. 


John Dewey’s 


imes.— The Modern 


The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy 


— The lic and the Dramatist.— Dramatic Art and the 


Social Drama. 
—The Happy Endings in the Theatre. — — Dramatic Literature and Theatric Journalism. — The Effect of Plays 


And Other Essays in 
Contemporary Thought. 
$1.40 net.* 


By the Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University and co-author of Dewey and Tuft’s Ethics. 


Gente: The Influence of Darwinism = Ly wn — Nature and Its Good. — A Co 
‘oa = —, A Short 


imental Theory of Knowledge. — The Intellectualis 
Existences. — Experience and Objective Tdcaliem. _ 
Experience. — The Significance of the Problem of = 


nversation. — Intelligence and Morals. — The 
— — Beliefs 


Catechism Con 
of wit. ~4 Empiricism. — jousness”” and 


Max Vernon’s In and Out of Florence 
With 48 full-page views and about 100 drawings in the text, 500 pp.. large 12mo. Probable price $2.00 net.* (Ready in May.) 


Essentially a personal narrative into which a complete guide to Florence and vicinity, to sight-seei: 
sense, with a real interest in Florence’s art 
Tuscan villages 


The point of view includes honesty 


common 
present-day - 5, streets, shops, etc. Rambles in the country and to near-by 


The Elizabethan People 


door sight-see 


H. T. Stephenson’s 


* ants the author of “ Shakespeare’s London.” 70 ill 
well 


Grant Showerman’s 


Cheerful and sane seonare dealing with various ree J oa 


“ Wit not too erudite 
humored 


meh pe too riotous. 


pessimism, p' 
said in all this jest; and ft is so well said, with so apt and evidently unst 
In the Leading Americans Series. 


Leading American Novelists 


allusion.” — The Dial 


John Erskine’s 

By the author of “ The Elizabethan at ” $1.75 net 
Critical Biographies of 
Beecher Stowe, and Bret Harte 


William Morton Payne’ s 


By the author of ** The Greater English Poets of the 19th Century.” 
resents a historical survey of the minor American E 
ied biographical and critical treatment. 


The rather lengthy introduction 
Curtis receive separate and exte: 


ustrations. $2.00 net.* 
expressed, so reasonable and effective, so satisfying in many particulars . 


With the Professor 


lege lite and education in general. $1.50 net.* 
uated with all manner of dr droll se conaniin, odd ize. snd 


ing, villa life, — is 
treasury. Special Sepurs 
reveal unusual possibilities ae out. 


. this excellent book.’”’—New York Sun. 


book, — rt of cheerful derision, or gleeful sarcasm, or good- 
playful sallies. But there’s many a serious word 
ied employment of classic quotation and neat literary 


Edited by W. P. Trent. 


Charles vipeeiien Brown, James — Cooper, William Gilmore Simms, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Harriet 


Leading American Essayists 


Probable price, $1.75 net.* 
ssayists. 


. Irving, Emerson, Thoreau, and 


*,* R. M. Johnston's Leading American Soldiers previously issued. $1.75 net.* 





Mr. and Mrs. Beebe’s Our Search for a Wilderness 


By Mary Biare Besse and C. Witt1aAM Beene, Curator of Birds in N. Y. Zoédlogical Park and author of’ “The Bird: Its Form 


and Function.” 
An account of two recent trips into tropical wildernesses. 


With 165 illustrations from photographs taken by the authors. 398 pp.,8vo. $2.75 net. 
The first was patortales = a small Venezuelan ame with which the 


authors penetrated far into the unknown pey- pata => north of the Orinoco Del 


The second search was in the wilderness 
tributed continual interest and exci 


Guiana, where birds and S— gold mines and Carib Indians all con- 


tement. 
This pioneer exploration by an ornithologist and his wife reveals the tropics as are far more delightfbl and bearable than the 


untingeal most travellers would lead us to believe. 


B. E. Fernow’s The Care of Trees in Lawn, Street, and Park 


By the Professor of Forestry in the University of Toronto, author of “ Economics of Forestry,”’ etc. American Nature Series. 


877 pp. and index. Illustrated. $2.00 net 


Written for amateurs by a forester, this volume furnishes information such as the owner of trees or the “ tree warden ” may need 


The Shellfish Industries 

y the Professor of ne in Williams College. American Nature Series. 
e-histories, and habits of our food-mollusks, = a comparison of culture methods. 

of astonishing and entertaining information. . . The rate, and in 


James L. Kellogg’s 
Come the classification, st 
“ Interests all classes. 


n 
new.” — New York Sun. 


Illustrated. $1.75 net.* 


science is accu: some points 


FICTION 


Skid Puffer: 4 Tale of the Kankakee Swamp. 
Illustrated by F. T, Ricuarps and Victor Perarp. $1.50. 
Racy, humor of a new sort. The characters are truly 
American, the incidents are thrilling, and there is @ pood love 
story. “ Skid isa genuine —y —— 9 weeps Record-Herald. 
bumor continues th out. Melodrama that 
stirs the blood.” — Springfield Union. 


E. Lawrence Dudley’s Isle of Whispers 
4 No io Manto Le Land,” a" neat Nentackot. Fr Full 1B DR pm poe 


pense. $1 50 
“Reminds one forcibly of ‘ Treasure Island,’ although original 
in in both incident and treatment.” — Hartford Courant. 


* Adds per cent of “ net” prices for carriage. 


Miss Gertrude Hall’s Unknown 


A el of New Yo a a he an author whose 
—y i 4 . A tale of love, moral 
vivid character 


“A pleasant and tender story, dominated by a . 
seriousness of pu . seeing life with sincerity and tru 
she has a cathor idea for a working basis.”” — The , oe 


Blackwood’s The Education of Uncle Paul 
By the author of “ John Silence.” $1.50 
bachelor is led by ae nephews and nieces 
{ato the world of children’ s fun and fancy 
This is one of the novels invariably mentioned among the 
first dozen in all surveys of current Poalish fiction. 
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